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AMERICAN FAMILY LIFE IN FICTION. 


BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


became, after the advent of Jane Austen and the 

successes of Thackeray and Dickensand Trollope, 

an important indicator of the currents of social 

life. Jane Austen, writing early in the nineteenth 
century, protests against the scorn with which the novel was 
treated by those who wanted to be considered “superior,” and 
she was right. Miss Edgeworth followed in her footsteps and 
the novel of family life in England was created. 

Until Dickens made his appearance, there still remained 
a strong prejudice against the novel, which included the 
romance; in fact, until Miss Austen practically created a new 
type or until Sir Walter Scott by his method defined what a 
romance exactly was, there had been some confusion, and the 
bad reputation of the licentious French romans still lingered 
about every work of fiction. 

Richardson, who spoke the language of the English middle- 
classes of his time, had already written Clarissa and Miss 
Burney had produced her famous Evelina. Both Richardson 
and Miss Burney appealed to the woman; Fielding and Smol- 
lett and Sterne wrote for the man; but it must be admitted that 
the coarse plain-speaking of these three was innocence itself 
compared to the ultra-pruriency and the constant digging for 
vile worms around the roots of life that characterize the more 
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modern school of English novels. Violet Meynell escapes this, 
though she is of the new school; but Compton MacKenzie and 
Cannan and, of late, Bennett are examples of a decadence in 
morals and a morbid sensuality which would have excited the 
honest indignation of Sterne and Fielding. 

If Mr. Galsworthy’s latest novel is a picture of the real 
Young England of the present time, the War has not improved 
it; and we know that before the War the most read of the 
English novelists gave the impressicn that English society 
deserved all the denunciation which Father Vaughan cast 
upon it. 

With very few exceptions, the French novelists devote 
themselves to the consideration of sex relations. It is true that 
no novel can adequately represent life without going into the 
consideration of sex; and the French have this excuse, that 
nature in their vocabulary represents a very different thing 
from what it did with the English; again, French novels were 
never written for the family as a family. Mr. Somerset Maug- 
ham’s The Moon and Sixpence, which the author tells us is in- 
tended for family reading, would have been placed on the index 
of any French family. Halévy once, in an access of parental 
affection, declared that he would write a novel which his 
daughters could read, and he produced the Abbé Constantin; 
Zola, too, in a burst of sentiment, published one which he 
thought might be put beside the “prayer book of a young girl;” 
and Balzac never intended that even Eugenie Grandet should 
be read aloud before the maternal hearth. The modern English 
novelists have no such reserve, though I am happy to say that, 
so far, our Americans, as a rule, preserve a decent reticence. 
It must be admitted that the mother who did not permit her 
daughters to read Adam Bede and David Copperfield because 
of the episodes of Hattie and of Steerforth, would be looked on 
with amazement now; times have changed; whether for better 
or worse, it is hard to say; but the point of view of what may 
be said in print or in speech has been very much broadened. In 
Europe, there is a plain distinction between coarseness and 
immorality, even between impurity and indecency, though they 
are very close together, and these distinctions are being made 
more apparent in our country. 

Running over the titles of the novels before me and the 
names of the authors, I am struck with the fact that Christian- 
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ity, as a spiritual and active force in family life, does not seem 
to have the place it had twenty-five years ago. Another thing, 
if Miss Yonge, whose novels are very much underrated, has no 
successor in England, the author of The House of Yorke, whose 
novels have been too easily forgotten, has no representative 
among us Americans. Christian Reed might claim this place, 
perhaps, if her novels were not pictures of an ideal life, rather 
than of our life as it exists. For some reason or other, the 
writer of Catholic novels in the United States seems to have dis- 
appeared. There was much more activity in this line in the 
days of J. V. Huntington and Mrs. Sadlier. The name of Richard 
Aumerle Maher occasionally appears; but the whole field of 
readable fiction seems to have been given over to writers of 
no particular religious convictions. 

It must be remembered that the author of today reflects 
the tone of society much more than of his own special idiosyn- 
crasies; and we may take the books before us, choosing them 
simply because they present phases of family life in our coun- 
try, as indicating the trend of the social attitude. 

Here are two late novels—The Moon and Sixpence and 
The Gay-Dombeys. The Gay-Dombeys is by Sir Harry Johns- 
ton. It is a continuation of the lives of the descendants of the 
personages in Dickens’ Dombey and Son. It is ornamented 
with an enthusiastic preface by Mr. H. G. Wells, in which Mr. 
Wells gives us to understand that Sir Harry Johnston’s knowl- 
edge of life—which the old-fashioned novelist would call 
“high-life”—is greater than Mrs. Ward’s and his pictures of 
life more real. When we turn to the book itself, we discover 
that Sir Harry Johnston’s idea of the reality of things is to 
drag in “sex” whenever he has an opportunity, or whenever he 
can make an opportunity. And his disadvantages in compari- 
son with Dickens or Mrs. Humphrey Ward are glaring—even 
if only the quality of decent reticence were to be considered. 
Pierce Egan’s Tom and Jerry is without doubt the literary pred- 
ecessor of The Pickwick Papers, but, when we observe how 
greatly Dickens improved on the work of the delineator of 
London’s sporting society in the time of George IV., one won- 
ders why Sir Harry Johnston has failed so utterly in improv- 
ing on the work of his illustrious predecessor. The critics as a 
rule give Dickens too little credit for good taste. Between him 
and Sir Harry Johnston, it may not be a question of morality; it 
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is certainly a question of taste, with the odds entirely in favor 
of the elder writer. According to Sir Harry, Victorian morals 
were not much better than those which Mr. John Galsworthy 
paints as characteristic of Young England during the War; 
but they were covered with a thick veneer of silence. 

The books of the American novelists are not run into the 
same mold as those of their English brethren, and the most of 
them are well written. The “best sellers” in the United States 
are, as a rule, exceptions to this latter statement. Fannie 
Hurst, for instance, who makes a specialty of pictures of family 
life in cities among what are called the “common people,” 
uses words as they come; her style is excessively tense when it 
is not very near to the ordinary colloquy of the people she de- 
picts. For instance, in “A Petal on the Current,” from Humor- 
esque, she says: “The girls made foray into a little side pocket 
of the bedroom for changing of shoes, whitening of noses, and 
various curlicue preambles.” And again: 


The milky-fleshed, not highly sensitized, pinkly clean crea- 
ture of an innocence born mostly of ignorance and slow per- 
ceptions, who that morning had risen sweet from eleven 
hours of unrestless sleep beside a mother whose bed she had 
never missed to share, suddenly here in slatternliness, a 
draggled night bird caught in the aviary of a night court, lips 
a deep vermilion scar of rouge, hair out of scallop and drag- 
ging at the pins, the too ready laugh dashing itself against 
what must be owned a hiccough. Something congenital, and 
sleeping subcutaneously beneath the surface of her, had 
scratched through. She was herself, strangely italicized. 


This is a dash of color, splashed on the canvas, not quite 
in the manner of Henry James, but certainly effective. 

Edna Ferber, the author of Dawn O’Hara, and Fannie 
Hurst are the principal exponents of Jewish family life in this 
country; Miss Hurst’s studies are made in the large cities; Miss 
Ferber’s in small western towns. Miss Ferber is the finer 
author—less melodramatic, less intense than Miss Hurst, more 
carefully trained as a writer; but both have great sympathy 
with the sinners, while showing the blackness of the sin and 
placing their figures always against the corrective background 
of an ideal of family life. Miss Hurst’s pictures of Jewish life 
have been, so far, confined, as in the very striking and interest- 
ing Humoresque, to one class of society—that is, to the newly- 
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arrived poor Jewish emigrants and their descendants. Miss 
Hurst is wise enough to be realistic, but not too realistic; she 
claims the inalienable right of an artist to choose her subjects 
and to group them as effectively as she will. Her “salesladies” 
in the department stores are types—at least she persuades us 
to believe that they are types. The elder people have traditions 
of virtue, not, it is true, unmaterialistic, but comfortably bour- 
geosie. If they read the Talmud or the Old Testament, they 
are not deeply affected by its mysticism. There is no relation- 
ship between Miss Fannie Hurst or Miss Edna Ferber with 
Sydney Luska’s Yoke of the Thora, and his other novels of 
Jewish life in New York, which were never “best sellers.” 

When “Sydney Luska” assumed his real name, Henry 
Harland, and wrote The Cardinal’s Snuff Box and My Friend 
Prospero, the brilliancy of his performance made us almost 
forget his earlier work; but the deep religious feeling of the 
Jews in Sydney Luska’s novel hardly exists in the short stories 
of Fannie Hurst or in the novels of Edna Ferber. 

Miss Ferber’s Fannie Herself, gives a picture of a Jewish 
widow treading her way through the “alien corn” of a typical 
western town. The Jewish widow pays no attention to the 
rules of “kosher;” her most trusted friend is a Catholic priest; 
her daughter Fannie is free to read any of the Gentile literature 
that pleases her, and she at once takes the books-of Zola from 
the public library, without fear, and without reproach from her 
mother. One can imagine how the new school of English nov- 
elists would have Fletcherized this incident, until it was chewed 
interminably; but Fannie and her mother take it simply as an 
ordinary matter. It shows the very liberal tendencies of the 
Jewish family of which Fannie’s mother was a type. 

There is in these stories of Miss Ferber’s a race back- 
ground, but a very faintly tinted religious background, and 
there is no compulsion, spiritual or social, brought on the 
Jews of this western town to take any religion seriously. It 
seems evident that, while the modern Jewish conventions tend 
toward making morality something more than a social con- 
vention, the beginning of wisdom, so far as the fear of God is 
concerned, is now not very actual. Both in the stories of Fan- 
nie Hurst and Edna Ferber the quality that tends toward the 
betterment of life, is the love of comfort and peace to be found 
in the contentment which only family life can give. | 
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A marriage for love, in which perhaps a Ford car and a 
house with sleeping porches are included, is the minimum for 
which these clever, hard-working and energetic Jews strive. 
The superiority which Miss Hurst and Miss Ferber have over 
their English contemporaries is that they not only know the 
life they describe, but they never seem to be superciliously 
superior to it, and they have a good moral balance. 

Isaac Goldstein, who has grown comfortably well off by 
manufacturing cheap “pants,” may not have been immaculate 
in his youth; his code of morality excuses this in the eyes of his 
male friends, but, when he becomes a husband and a father, 
his point of view changes, and neither Miss Hurst or Miss Fer- 
ber will condone any other than decent conduct on the score 
of temptation. In fact, their Jews have a great respect for the 
Ten Commandments, the Synagogue still exists for them as a 
race institution rather than as a religious one; but it is evident 
that the rectitude and righteousness of the Jew depends very 
largely on his remembrance of the Synagogue and the tradi- 
tions of his father. 

The young Jews of these skillful writers are very advanced; 
they are Americanized; they smoke, they eat oysters and pay 
no attention to “kosher,” except when the elder people are 
about; Judaism to them is a rather indefinite Deism; they have 
great race self-consciousness, but no pride of race. In all these 
pictures of family life where the questions of commercial ad- 
vancement, of very commonplace comforts and meretricious 
luxuries come constantly into conversation, there is no sign of 
the necessity of religion as a rule of life or as a motive of self- 
sacrifice. The fathers and mothers are unselfish and generous 
and kind because they are fathers and mothers, and because the 
old Jewish father and mother look on children and the welfare 
of children as most pleasing to Jehovah; but they see their 
progeny adopting the ways of the Gentiles without very bitter 
qualms. They will not have mixed marriages. If Barney 
O’Neill, the eminent buyer for Goldstein & Company, takes 
Rachel, the saleslady in the linen department, out to lunch- 
eon or pays her any other attention which shows possible inten- 
tion, her father and mother are up in arms at once. Such a 
marriage, no matter how important Barney’s position may be 
(and the value of positions in trade is eagerly discussed by the 
youngest Jewish boy or girl), would mean unutterable disgrace. 
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Then would the Jewish father and mother, who hoped that 
Rachel would have had a wedding reception in a quasi-fash- 
ionable hall, cast ashes on their heads and their garments, and 
fly to the Rabbi for such consolation as he could give or such 
prayers against the horrible event as he could utter. The 
younger Jews retain the same objection against mixed mar- 
riages, but it seems to be through a fear of exciting the indig- 
nation of their parents or of cutting themselves off from 
friends and neighbors of their own race that keeps this alive. 

Miss Fannie Hurst has discovered the type of the haughty 
“saleslady” or the scornful cloak model whose business it is to 
appear as fashionable as possible, but who in her heart. longs 
only for domestic life, with mission furniture or Louis Quat- 
orze or whatever is the mode, a husband who is a good pro- 
vider, and a certain number of children. At the heart of these 
novels, which evidently contain a great amount of truth, occa- 
sionally enameled with touches of romance, there is the admis- 
sion that the life of a contented family is the highest possible 
object to which human nature can attain. 

Miss Hurst, in Every Soul Hath Its Song, an earlier collec- 
tion of stories than Humoresque, touches in the “Sob Sister” on 
the theme which has made “The Lady of the Camellias” the 
subject typical of the romantic treatment of a very terrible 
and common episode of life; but the lesson of the story is not 
that chastity in itself is valuable, but that the “fille de joie’—a 
joyless creature, after all is said—fails in her duty as a woman 
to the family. The most scrupulous reader will not need to 
blush at the presentment of the lost woman in the person of 
Mae Munro. Mr. Max Zincas, the “Armand” of the story, is not 
prettily decked with the colors of romance as Alexander 
Dumas, with his meretricious unreality, adorns the admirer of 
“Marguerite Gautier.” In Miss Hurst’s stories, as in all the 
American fiction in this group, the vice from which St. Mary 
Magdalen was rescued by the Cleansing Grace is not tinged 
with iridescent colors. In fact, the typical American author is 
still so clear-eyed in his views of the permanence of the family, 
that he is only beginning to condone that custom of our coun- 
try, divorce. Miss Hurst is frankly, but never coarsely, vulgar 
—that is, she makes no pretence of standing apart from the 
very vulgar people she describes, and this is a sign of the sin- 
cerity of her art and the fine quality of her work. Her style is 
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as colorful as a circus poster, but who would read Miss Hurst 
if she attempted to analyze Mrs. Meyerburg, in “In Memoriam,” 
after the manner of Henry James or with the academic exact- 
ness of Mrs. Wilfrid Ward? Miss Edna Ferber has a wider 
sympathy than Miss Hurst, greater humor. 

Mrs. Norris—Kathleen Norris—is an admirer of Miss 
Hurst’s work and this is a feather in Miss Hurst’s hat—a big 
plume, for Kathleen Norris speaks to an enormous audience, 
with no uncertain voice, when the essentials of morality are 
concerned. She has a keen eye for character, and all her 
novels concern themselves with social conditions that are not 
exotic. Mother was the first, and the leit motif of the rest. 
More sophisticated than the most “eminent” of the women “best 
sellers,” Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter, with a greater knowledge 
of life, more charm of style, Mrs. Norris holds a high place in 
the hearts of readers who like to find themselves in safe hands. 
Mrs. Norris supplies, too, a religious background; her people 
may not be pratiquant, to use a French word, but she makes 
sure that there is somewhere a moral clock of standard time 
not entirely out of view. 

The Story of Julia Page is diffusive, but it is a very im- 
portant novel of contemporary life. The prim little girl who 
comes home from a mixed school in the afternoon, does not tell 
all the things she has heard and seen during the hours spent 
among children of all kinds—many. of whom are cherubic 
only in appearance; and the prim little girl may give the im- 
pression to those who have forgotten their childhood, that all 
her life is prim and ignorant of evil. This is the attitude which 
readers of the school of prudery take on the manifestations 
of actual life in literature; but the most scrupulous of this 
school ought not to object to The Story of Julia Page. Mr. 
Arnold Bennet, Mr. Wells, Mr. Cannan and others would never 
have written in this way of Julia Page, the repentant: 


But no outside influence ever could bring home to her the 
realization of the shadow on her life as forcibly as did her 
own inner musings, the testimony of her own soul. If she 
had but been innocent, how easy to bear Jim’s scorn and the 
scorn of the whole world! It was the bitter knowledge that 
she had taken her life in her own hands-nearly twenty years 
ago, and wrecked it more surely than if she had torn out her 
own eyes, that made her heart sick within her now. She, 
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who loved dignity, who loved purity, who loved strength, 
must carry to her grave the knowledge of her own detestable 
weakness. She must instruct her daughter, guarding the blue 
eyes and the active mind from even the knowledge of life’s 
rough side; she must hold the highest standard of purity be- 
fore her son, knowing, as he knew, that far back at her life’s 
beginning, there were those few hideous weeks that, in the 
eyes of the world, could utterly undo the work of twenty 
strong and steadfast years! She must be silent when she 
longed to cry aloud; she must train herself to cry aloud at 
the thing she had been. And she must silently endure the 
terrible fact that her husband knew, and that he would never 
forget. Over and over again, her spirit shrank at some new 
evidence of the fact that, with all his love for her, his admira- 
tion, his loyalty, there was a reservation in her husband’s 
heart, a conviction—of which he was not perhaps conscious 
himself—that Julia was not quite as other women. 


She had confessed her sin and received absolution; she 
had not deceived the man she ‘had married—but that exquisite 
thing—not a negative thing—her purity, had been sullied. 
How foolish she would seem in the eyes of the “moderns” who 
people the scenes of Mr. John Galsworthy’s novels! It was 
Renan, I think, who said of his scheme of life: “Sin? We efface 
it!” In fact, it is only with the American novelists that those 
sins which strike at the foundation of the family seem to be 
vitally bad. And, with some of them, the evil lies in the sense 
of loss of something fine rather than the breaking of an im- 
mutable law. 

In many clever novels, one is irritated by the needless 
suffering inflicted on the heroes or the heroines by the lack of 
knowledge of moral matters which three words with the most 
simple-minded of parish priests would settle. Mrs. Norris does 
not irritate us in this way. One reason is that she does not 
raise questions of casuistry which she cannot answer. Right 
and wrong are plain white and black to her; she has no sym- 
pathy with the sin, though she has pity for the sinner; and she 
has some warrant for this, for Dante, whom Raphael placed 
among the Doctors of the Church without rebuke, sang with 
tears in his voice of the fall of Francesca. And, then, with most 
of her people, there is the appeal to faith and the practices 
which follow the Faith, whether blurred for a time or not. In 
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Josslyn’s Wife, by no means so good a story as that of Julia 
Page, the lesson lies in these words: 


“You must forget all about it,” she said. “You never did 
anything to deserve a prison experience—it was a horrible 
mistake.” 

“It was a mistake from a human standpoint,” Gibbs con- 
ceded thoughtfully, “but I don’t know about my record in a 
higher tribunal. I wonder how many of the fellows serving 
life terms now ever had an angel for a mother, and a saint for 
a wife, clothes and friends and warm food from the hour they 
were born, always money to buy prestige and service and 
preference—! Ellen, if I had my life over again, do you know 
what I think it would be? According to the principle that 
until every other man had it, I didn’t want it, and until every 
other child had it, I didn’t want my son to have it—whatever 
it was, travel, clothes, education, toys, everything.” 

“IT suppose that’s loving your neighbor as yourself,” added 
Ellen’s thoughtful voice. 


It is unusual to find an American writer who puts the 
lesson quite in that way, and none yet have been found to 
show that the men and women who do this perfectly are not 
the men and women with families, but those men and women, 
following the mystic voice of St. Paul, who deny themselves 
that the poor little child may learn or that the rich child may 
be taught that the things of the spirit are above all. Mrs. Norris’ 
one theme is the preservation of the family; nothing could be 
better described than the youth of Julia Page and the circum- 
stances which helped to mold it. The character of her mother, 
the self-indulgent, the ill-regulated Emeline, is worth consider- 
ation by all students of the evils that undermine family life in 
our country, which no laws will change, and which no general 
spread of “book-learning” will affect. She resented the coming 
of her baby. She was wedded to the frivolous amusements of 
the moderately poor in cities. “By the time Julia was weaned, 
Emeline had found ‘he wrapper habit; she had also slipped 
back to the old viewpoint; they were poor people, and the poor 
couldn’t afford to do things decently, to live comfortably.” 

The coming of the little child did not draw this mother to 
the contemplation of the divine Mother; she did not look up, 
but down. The realism of these first chapters is a lesson in 
the right kind of realism. In addition to the loss of the spirit- 
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ual in life, the incapable mother makes the possession of things 
the real test of living; to be poor, in the conventional sense, is 
to be doomed. 

If the example of the courage of the people of the South 
after the Civil War taught us anything, it was that families 
might be poor and still keep their “gentleness” as a proud 
possession. They might live on corn pone, sweeten their coffee 
with molasses, do without the old luxuries of the dinner table, 
and yet preserve what they could of its ritual. This tenacity of 
belief in the value of what is called “gentleness” is one of those 
qualities, which, outside of religion, adds much to the stability 
of the family life. The Hebrews believed in it when they pre- 
served their pedigrees; when an American family gains or 
conserves this quality, its course must be upward. 

Probably no two authors can be more different in their 
points of view, apparently in their experience, than Edith 
Wharton and Booth Tarkington. Whatever might be said of 
an exaggeration here and there in Mrs. Wharton’s novel, 
House of Mirth, it is true to the section of society which she 
depicted—a section of society which was only temporarily 
diverted from its pursuits by the necessities of the War. It is 
almost as negligent of the real claims of the family as those 
patricians, under the later Czsars, who considered it the duty 
of the stupid proletarian to have children. But in Mr. Booth 
Tarkington’s The Turmoil and The Magnificent Ambersons, 
we find few exaggerations. It is the society—or, rather, one 
stratum of it+in the Middle West, to the life. If Amelia Dob- 
bin in Thackeray’s Vanity Fair is true, then the very interest- 
ing but foolish mother in The Magnificent Ambersons is as true 
to life. But it is not Isabel or her son, George, that makes the 
real interest of this novel—it is not what they do, but what 
their environment induces them to do; they are the slaves of 
- circumstances and things, and Mr. Tarkington, in regard for 
truth, could not make them otherwise. In the case of Isabel, 
her motherhood is everything, but there is little of the spiritual 
in it; she is as selfish as she is unconsciously destructive—but 
very charming withal. There is no background of the super- 
natural in these stories; in fact, if one spoke of the supernat- 
ural to any of Mr. Tarkington’s real characters, the more intel- 
ligent—none of them is more than merely intelligent—would 
think of the vagaries of Sir Conan Doyle or Sir Oliver Lodge. 
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Apart from the delicious humor of Mr. Tarkington’s books 
about boys, in which class one may include his latest, Ramsey 
Milholland, his novels are seriously sincere and graphic; he is 
Henri Bordeaux, lacking the logic or the system of philosophy 
without which no Frenchman can write. He proves one thesis 
—that a family can not be built upon mere possessions in these 
modern times when the truth still prevails that the spirit is 
more than the letter. 

The Cricket, by Marjorie Benton Cook, is a study of the 
effects of the criminal selfishness of a fashionable mother on a 
child of good instincts and unusual cleverness. The keynote 
is struck in the opening conversation between two opulent 
persons in society—Wally Bryce and his wife. 


“Look here, Wally, don’t begin on that mother stuff. I 
didn’t want her any more than you did, and we were fools 
to have her. That may be abnormal, unnatural and all the 
rest of it, but it’s the truth, and there are lots of other women 
just like me. You can’t lump us any more than you can lump 
men. We don’t all of us have the maternal instinct, not by 
a long shot.” 

“Don’t talk that way, Max,” says the husband; “it’s not 
nice.” 

“There you go. It’s all right for you not to want a child, 
but it is indecent in me. That’s a man-made idea, and it 
won’t work any more. Lots of us don’t find motherhood 
either satisfying or interesting, and we’re getting courage 
enough to say so.” 

“The less you say about it, the better,’ counseled Wally. 


The father finds the luckless child, Isabel, thrust upon 
him! he is lazily affectionate; the responsibility alternately 
amuses and bores him; he is the “homme moyen sensuel;” and 
Isabel brings herself up very blunderingly. How she does it is 
well told. Her position is so typical, that it is worth studying 
as an example of a social tendency. 

The hero of The Road to Understanding, by Miss Eleanor 
H. Porter, came of a family too elegant for words; he has a 
touch of that social haughtiness that causes the heroine of A 
Daughter of the Land, by Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter, to refuse 
an admirable man, who talks well, and is very much her 
superior, because he is unable to write a letter expressive of 
his real qualities. The story is one of the conflict of social 
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“classes” in a new city. There is a Denby Mansion and a proud 
Denby father, who has made money. There is the opulent 
son of the type of George Amberson, but more foolish. Burke 
Denby falls in love with a nurse maid, the daughter of a grocer, 
who had spoiled her, too. The grocer, dying, had unexpectedly 
left her to earn her own living. The difference in their social 
position is indicated by the tone of their conversation. No- 
body in the Denby family dreams that Burke, with his “culture 
and traditions,” can ally himself with the beautiful nurse of his 
Aunt Emma’s children. Burke shows Helen Burnett the view 
from the top of the hill. 

Pdi siiting: vane 

“My, ain’t this real 1 pretty?” exclaimed the girl. 

The young man scarcely heard the words, else he would 
have frowned unconsciously at the “real pretty.” He was 
looking at her lovely, glorified face. 

“I thought you'd like it,” he breathed. 

“I know another just as fine. We'll go there next.” 

A shadow like a cloud crossed her face. 

“But I have so little time!” 

The cloud leaped to his face now, and became thunderous. 

“Shucks! I forgot. What a nuisance!” 


The purist who says “shucks” is shocked when the lady of 
his thoughts says “swell;” but he marries Helen; the father, a 
type of the unreasonable parent who gives his child everything 
he wants, and at last refuses him what he wants most of all, 
disinherits the son and the wife who says “swell!” Nowhere, 
except in our country, could two young people be so utterly 
unprepared for the realities of life; and nowhere, except in our 
country, would the case be looked on as usual; yet it is usual. 
Mr. Denby has an arrogant and selfish affection for his “cub”— 
and nothing more. Among his newly-discovered traditions, 
there is no feeling of duty towards the essentials of the family. 

Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter, who divides with Mr. Harold 
Bell Wright the quality of the first of “the best sellers,” hews 
her figures out of life. She fancies that her philosophy of life is 
“sunshiny.” She tries to “let a little sunshine in” at every mo- 
ment, opportune or inopportune, but she succeeds in gathering 
together a group of the most disagreeable persons, to make a 
chorus for her heroine, Kate Bates, “a daughter of the land.” 
No Norman peasants could be willing to sacrifice more for the 
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land than these people. Kate’s burning desire for education is 
a desire common to her class, a desire which the farmer’s 
daughter cherishes more than the farmer’s son. 

It is a pity that our Government, which is doing so much 
for agriculture, does not study more carefully the actual 
needs of the farmer and his wife and children on the far-off 
farms. If he is selfish, if the land obsesses him, if he is inclined 
to make his kin slaves to the land, his hands seem to be against 
every other man, because he has not learned the value of co- 
6peration. The family, as Mrs. Stratton-Porter depicts it, has 
no real solidarity; things are everything. There is no spiritual 
life; it would be a relief to find in this book a downright villain 
who had any conception of his relation to God. But, though 
purists will be shocked at Mrs. Stratton-Porter’s English of 
the people, her work is sincere and it, therefore, rings true. 
People who buy her books do so for that reason, and because 
her aspirations are theirs. 

In The Homestead, by Zephine Humphrey, we have an- 
other novel of country life—New England life this time. Miss 
Humphrey writes well. She knows the heart of the American 
woman, chained to things. Barbara, with the weight of the 
“homestead” on her soul, turns to dreams of Italy, to splendors 
beyond her gray horizon. She is, like all the persons in nearly 
all the novels before us, of a religion that does not satisfy the 
longings of the heart, that contents neither the desire for 
beauty, nor makes beauty actual as a part of religion fused 
with everyday life. Barbara begins to be saved when “the 
thing” to which she is chained disappears—this book could 
have been written only by an American of insight and per- 
ception of spiritual values. 

Charles Norris, the author of Salt, has made a keen, re- 
lentless exposition of the life of a young American, who drifts. 
He has the instincts on which are founded good character and 
high principles; he is the elemental man in a civilization in 
which the influence of Christianity remains, but from which 
belief in its dogmas has vanished. He is a young pagan, but 
not an evil young pagan. He can be saved to society only by 
a good woman—to the family, which is the foundation, he is 
instinctively drawn; but, though he has had the education of 
the moderately rich, nobody has taught him anything essential. 
In business, he is dishonest, because everybody about him is 
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conventionally dishonest; he is astonished to find that men 
who steal in an apparently respectable way, have no sympathy 
with him when he is found out. He gropes, to find how he can 
make the spirit dominate the appeal of mere things; a Catho- 
lic young man, on whom the kindly light shines, were he a 
mere newsboy or the son of a Senator, could not have escaped 
the guidance lacking in the life of this young pagan. The 
eternal womanhood saves Griffith Adams—or, rather, is the 
beginning of his salvation. Should he marry Margaret? It 
meant riches for his son; or Rosa, who means motherhood and 
the simple virtues of the family life. He decides for Rosa—by 
instinct, by a yearning for the love of the family. Salt is realis- 
tic; but, unhappily, true to a life which is around us. It has 
gone beyond the sixth edition, because of its unhappy truth 
and of the lesson it carries. 

My Antonia, accented in the Bohemian way on the first 
syllable, is a picture of a corner of our life quite new. Miss 
Willa Cather, in depicting it, shows a quality that almost 
deserves to be called genius. Antonia ought to have a place 
among the great heroines in fiction; or, rather, a place among 
the great characters which the great writers of fiction have 
created. The scene is laid in the Nebraska prairies; the story 
is that of a Bohemian family. Antonia has the spiritual back- 
ground of faith; it helps to save her in the end—that and the 
belief, which is a part of hope, that she may do her “bit” in the 
life of the world as a wife and mother. Miss Cather has pro- 
duced a masterpiece, which, if printed in France, could not 
have escaped the notice of the Academy. The glimpse of the 
character of Antonia’s husband, born in Prague, is very happy. 
And Ambroch’s opinion of his brother, Leo, the erratic: 


“That’s like him,” Ambroch said to the visitor. ‘“He’s a 
crazy kid. Maybe he’s sorry to have you go, and maybe he’s 
jealous. He’s jealous of everybody mother makes a fuss over, 
even the priest.” 


Here, in My Antonia, too, is the tyranny of things, from 
which the world, in a blind way, is trying to escape: and the 
answer in it, as in all these stories from life, is the love of the 
family. In The See-Saw, by Sophie Kerr, it is the same theme. 
Zlarleth is the irresponsible man, the product, too, of our civil- 
ization—‘“T thought I could do anything and get away with it, 
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and then every way I turned I got whacked” he says, after he 
has divorced his wife, Marcia. And— 


Across the chasm of the lonely, unsatisfied years, the 
heartache, the humiliation, Marcia Crossey looked at her 
husband, and felt something of the unbreakable tie between 
them. She knew that for all his repentance he was as he had 
been before—that he would hurt her again, in a thousand 
ways, in their life together, and that she would never be 
strong enough and fine enough to make him over, or shield 
herself from the painful difficulties of his faults and her 
inadequacies. Yet above and’ beyond this was the demand 
that might not be denied, the demand marriage makes upon 
two who are really married, that concession, adjustment, 
endurance, shall not be shrunk from nor denied, but lived 
fully, and so subordinated and forgotten, in the greater thing, 
which is true love, tried and understanding. 


There is no question, then, that, at the basis of our civil- 
ization, the old idea of the value of the family exists unaltered. 
Whatever Mr. Shaw’s real principles are—and nobody has yet 
discovered the convictions of this Celtic Puck—his opinions 
about the home and the family are looked on here as bits of 
brilliant and amusing comedy. These novels so far as their 
testimony goes, show that the Protestant churches, in our 
country, have become negligible as factors in the moral life 
of the average man. How far Catholics in this country are 
affected by the prevailing, very amiable paganism, I cannot 
tell. There are no novels, written for Catholics, which give us 
a clue—those of Mrs. Norris seem to show that, even among the 
self-indulgent and indifferent, the Church restrains. This is, 
however, certain—that the conscious and spiritually regulated 
education of the heart and mind and character, on which the 
foundation of the family must be founded, seems to occupy no 
given place at all. 








THE ARMENIAN CRISIS. 


BY WALTER GEORGE SMITH. 


Epiror’s Note.—The writer of this article, who is a Philadelphia lawyer, and 
former President of the American Bar Association, was a member of the American 
Commission for the Relief of the Near East, and spent much time in Constantinople 
carrying on the work of the Commission. What he says of the Caucasus is based 
on his own personal observation and notes taken during a tour of that country in 
the spring of 1919. 


gj ONG before the unspeakable tragedy of the World 

War riveted the attention of mankind upon the 

struggle of Christian civilization for continued 

existence, the cruel and systematic persecution 

of the Armenians by their overlords, the Turks, 

was aS idly appealing to its conscience. There are few 

more remarkable instances of strength of racial character than 

that of this long-suffering people. Their fate now hangs in 

the balance. Whether they are to survive or to join the long 

list of other nations destroyed by the unreasoning fanaticism 

of the Musselman hordes, depends upon the outcome of the 

effort to call to their aid the forces of civilization in order to 

give them the right to live unmolested in their own land. 

Since the capture of Constantinople, in 1453, seated the Turks 

in firm possession of Western Asia and the Balkan Peninsula, 

Armenia has been but a geographical expression. A once 

powerful nation was scattered and downtrodden, until by the 

last estimate, it amounted, in 1914, to not more than three and 
one-half million people. 

A glance at the map will show the ancient home of the 
Armenians to be the mountainous region southeast of the 
Black Sea, and extending in a parallelogram eastward almost 
to the Caspian Sea and south to the Mediterranean and to the 
border of Syria. The Biblical designation is Ararat. In Roman 
times there was the Greater and the Lesser Armenia, the for- 
mer being the country now spoken of as the Caucasus, the lat- 
ter a portion of Asia Minor. At an early date Cilicia became a 
part of Armenia. In modern times this country was partitioned 
between Turkey, Persia and Russia. Since the War of 1914, 
one of the provinces extending from Batoum on the Black Sea 


to Baku on the Caspian seceded from Russia, and received 
VOL. cx. 20 
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recognition from the Powers as the Republic of Georgia. 
Southwardly from Georgia the territory as far as the Taurus 
Mountains possesses a compact Armenian population of per- 
haps 1,500,000 people, who have set up a provisional republic 
not yet recognized by the Powers. Still further south and on 
the other side of the mountains, are the Armenian vilayets of 
Turkey, Van, Sivas, Erzeroum, Diabeker, and Adana. They, 
with Aleppo and Bagdad, have been largely depopulated of 
the former Armenian residents. Their political future, with 
that of the remainder of the Turkish Empire, has not yet been 
determined. 

The Armenians are Indo-European in their origin. Their 
history goes back to centuries before the Christian era. They 
are mentioned in Strabo, Herodotus and Xenophon. The 
Armenian plateau covering about 120,000 square miles, 
formed part of the Roman and Byzantine Empires. It is trav- 
_ersed by mountain ranges with lofty peaks reaching high 
above the level of perpetual snow, the most notable being Ara- 
rat. Among these mountains the Tigris, the Euphrates and the 
Araxes Rivers takes their rise. Among the many lakes, Sevanga 
and Van are the larger. The climate is very hot in summer 
and cold in winter. There are but two seasons: winter from 
October to May, summer from May to October. Most of the 
inhabited portions are from five thousand to eight thousand 
feet above sea level. Grapes grow in the Lake Van country, 
while other products are wheat, barley, tobacco, cotton and 
hemp. The country is, however, more pastoral than agricul- 
tural. The Armenians claim a majority of the permanent in- 
habitants of the plateau. Though statistics are unreliable, the 
Kurds, Turks and other races separately are in a minority, 
though collectively they may exceed the Armenians. It is said 
that in Russia and Persia with Armenia, are 2,100,000 Armen- 
ians; in the Turkish vilayets that 200,000 survive, and of the 
refugees from Turkish Armenia in the Caucasus are 500,000 
more; in Syria, Mesopotamia, Cilicia, Konia are 250,000, mak- 
ing a total of 3,050,000, to whom should be added 200,000 in 
the Northern Caucasus, 300,000 in Constantinople, Smyrna 
and other parts of Turkey, 300,000 in Europe, Egypt and Amer- 
ica, giving a total of 3,850,000. 

Christianity penetrated into Armenia in the third century 
and was well established in the fourth. St. Greogry the Illu- 
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minator was the first Metropolitan. Legends tell of the teach- 
ings of the apostles, SS. Bartholomew and Thaddeus. The 
Armenian Church was represented at the Council of Nicza. 
The decrees of the Council of Chalcedon were rejected, how- 
ever, and since the fifth century the Armenian Church, with 
intervals of union, has been a separate ecclesiastical body, dif- 
fering from Western Christianity on the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. 

Literature has had a well-marked development in Ar- 
menia from early times, and notwithstanding the conquests by 
Persia and Turkey, it has never ceased to exist. The early 
Christian theological writings are valuable, and date from the 
invention of the national alphabet in the fifth century. They 
translated the Bible and produced valuable controversial and 
historical works. In the latter half of the eleventh century the 
last king of Armenia succumbed to the Sejukian Turks. Sub- 
sequently those who fled into Cilicia and aided the crusaders 
were rewarded by being given an independent kingdom which 
survived until 1375, when it was overcome by the Mame- 
lukes.* 

It is said that before the recent massacres there were forty 
to fifty thousand Protestants, sixty to seventy thousand Catho- 
lics, and the remainder of the Armenian population belonged 
to the Gregorian, the national church. The massacres and de- 
portations have reduced the total number of Armenians by 
probably 1,000,000 souls. These massacres following so closely 
upon those of 1894-1896, under Abdul Hamid, have entailed 
a loss of population since the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, of not 
less than 2,000,000. 

The ultimate responsibility of these tragedies rests upon 
the inept statesmanship of England in 1852 and 1878. Russia, 
whose domination would have at least given peace and pro- 
tection to the Armenians, was opposed by England and France 
in the Crimean War and then held at San Stephano. The 
unhappy Armenians were again relegated to the mercies of the 
Turk, notwithstanding the bitter knowledge of Turkish faith- 
lessness. 

A carefully devised propaganda, even in our own day, and 
with the knowledge of the frightful crimes of 1915 and their 
direful consequences, fresh in our minds, seeks to rob the 

1Catholic Encyclopedia, “Armenia.” Chambers Encyclopedia, “Armenia.” 
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Armenians of sympathy and assistance on the ground that they 
are after all an ignoble race who suck the life blood from the 
simple Turks, rousing their fury and justifying, or at least 
extenuating, assassination. It is the same old plea that seeks 
to expose the “pogroms” against the Russian and Polish Jews. 
It is baseless. 

Armenians are not exclusively, nor predominately, given 
to mercantile pursuits, but on the contrary eighty-five per cent 
are devoted to agriculture and the smaller crafts. While they 
show an aptitude for commerce which has made them success- 
ful wherever they are protected, and have been noted as doc- 
tors, lawyers, engineers and chemists, they are proficient as 
well in their skill in handicrafts. The fact is they are the lead- 
ing people of energy and natural endowments in the Near East, 
and their success wherever attained has been the result of in- 
dustry, thrift and temperance—virtues unknown to their Turk- 
ish oppressors. 

The cause of their persecution is not far to seek. It lies 
in the peculiar character of the Turk, his incapacity for intel- 
ligent political rule and the stringent requirements of his re- 
ligion. Unable by his natural constitution to advance beyond 
the elementary principles of civilization, thus lacking the effort 
necessary for successful agriculture, he has remained century 
after century essentially unchanged from the pastoral nomads 
of Central Asia from whom he descends. A brave fighter and 
susceptible of a certain chivalry as a warrior, he is utterly 
without constructive ability or steady application to any of 
the arts of peace. For four and a half centuries he has camped 
in Asia Minor and some of the fairest lands of Europe. He 
found great cities, with teeming villages and well-watered 
farming land, capable of subsisting a dense population, and 
now where it is not a desert marked by the magnificent ruins 
of civilization, it is but a pasture for the sheep and cattle which 
form his main possessions. The Turkish peasant is content 
with the scantiest farming and lives in poverty, ambitionless 
and lethargic. 

He is not without amiable qualities. He is kind to the 
poor of his own race and is fond of children. He takes good 
care of his animals and has a love for flowers. Coming with 
baskets of vegetables to sell in an Oriental market, he will deck 
them and sometimes himself with blossoms. In the higher 
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ranks of society he is gracious, hospitable and generous. Indi- 
vidual instances of real kindness which he is sure to meet, pre- 
disposes the traveler to like the Turk and to contrast with 
favor his gentle, easy manner with the keen, business-like 
methods of the Armenian or Greek with whom he may have 
dealings. On the other hand, the educated Turk is a master 
in the diplomatic art as understood in the Orient, and too often 
practiced in the Occident. He has for generations maintained 
his domination in Europe by playing off the interests of each 
of the Powers against the other. With unerring appreciation 
of the modern mercantile instinct, he has practiced with im- 
punity his tyranny over his Christian subjects, relying upon 
the melancholy truth that commercial advantage has invari- 
ably overcome the compassion for human life and suffering. 
Even now he is watching with a hope, based upon past experi- 
ence, that the clash of interests will leave him at least some 
measure of political power, although he knows he stands be- 
fore the world bankrupt morally and financially, with his 
hands stained by the blood of myriads of his Christian sub- 
jects. 

Opinions may differ as to the natural capacity of the Turk 
for civilization, but certain it is that the religion he professes, 
so long as it is an integral and separate part of his political 
system, is an absolute bar to his continued rule over popula- 
tions of a different faith. In theory and in practice Mohammed- 
anism permits but scanty toleration of a different faith under 
the rule of the Sultan. The head of the State and the com- 
mander of the faithful are the same individual. Absolute 
obedience is laid upon the conscience of the true believer to 
execute the orders of his civil superior, who is at the same time 
the representative of his faith. He cannot embrace any other 
religion without committing a capital crime against the Turk- 
ish state, therefore conversion to Christianity under existing 
conditions of the Turk is impossible. He believes that he for- 
feits paradise by disobedience, while he is sure to obtain it by 
performance of religious duty whatever it may be, even the 
cold-blooded murder of a friend or neighbor who is a Chris- 
tian or other “infidel.” 

That there are exceptions does not change the rule. When 
the three adventurers, Talaat, Djemal and Enver, with the 
party of the Young Turks behind them, ruled the Empire in 
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the name of the Sultan, they knew the fanaticism of the people 
and, believing that Germany would win in the Great War, 
deliberately planned the complete extinction of the Armenian 
race. We have seen with what alacrity the officials, with a 
few honorable exceptions, sprang to their work. We are told 
by Lord Robert Cecil’ that in the autumn of 1914 a Congress 
of Ottoman Armenians was offered autonomy if it would 
actively assist Turkey in the War, and when this was refused, 
though the Congress promised that individual Armenians 
would obey the laws as Ottoman subjects, the massacres im- 
mediately began and were carried out until seven hundred 
thousand or more than two-thirds of the entire Ottoman Ar- 
menian population was killed. The Turks are jealous of the 
Armenians’ superior capacity. For this reason, as also because 
of their Christian faith, they consider them enemies. 

Furthermore, the Young Turks believed it unsafe for the 
future of Mohammedanism to have a large and virile people 
rising to power who could not be trusted as friendly to their 
alliance with Germany. How far the plan for massacre and 
deportation was known to Germany, has been revealed by 
Mr. Morgenthau in the story of his Ambassadorship in Con- 
stantinople, and more directly by Dr. Johan Von Lepsius in 
the collection of documents published recently in Berlin with 
the authority of the new German Ministry. It is therein shown 
conclusively that the Central Powers through their diplomatic 
and military officers were able to follow step by step the hor- 
rible events of 1915, and could have stopped them at any time. 
It was part of their policy they should go on. To attain a com- 
plete Musselman Turkey was the plan of the former Christian 
Empires, and their own conduct in Belgium, in France and in 
Italy shows that they would have no inconvenient sympathy 
with the victims of the plans of the Young Turks. 

But, it may be asked, how could a brave people, even 
though numerically inferior, submit to slaughter without some 
show of resistance? The fact is, that wherever they had not 
been deprived of their arms, which was the case in the greater 
part of Turkey, they did fight bravely and effectively. The 
Turkish authorities made long and careful preparations be- 
fore issuing orders for the massacres and deportations. At 
first they conscripted the Armenians of military age into their 

2 Report of the Philadelphia Commission on Armenian Relief, p. 19. 
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army, then they segregated them and deprived them of their 
weapons, and when they were thus at their mercy, orders for 
massacre and deportation were issued. In Russian Armenia, 
however, the young men organized volunteer forces, and Gen- 
eral Andranik bore the brunt of the heaviest fighting in the 
Caucasus campaign. After the Russian army broke down they 
took over that front, and for five months delayed the advance 
of the Turks. Besides this service to the Allies, there were Ar- 
menian soldiers serving in their forces in Syria and in the 
British, French and American armies on the field. The Ar- 
menians have suffered in this War more cruelly than any 
other people, and established a right by actual service to the 
benevolent protection of the Allied Powers, to whose cause 
they have been steadfast from the beginning. 

In their brief before the Peace Conference, their represen- 
tatives have truthfully said: 


The misfortune of the Armenian people is, that in conse- 
quence of Turkish tyranny during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, the civilized peoples of the West see in them nothing 
but a persecuted Christian people to arouse their pity and 
the need of their help. It is not pity, but respect, which such 
a n ction fond of their liberty and work deserve. A nation 
which has so much endured and so much resisted. 

The people who for thirty centuries, from long before the 
time when Xenophon spoke of them, have lived in those high 
plateaus as the Armenian people; the people which play the 
part which history and geography assign to them; which 
have in their annals recorded what they have done; which 
have set their right to their territory; who have after each 
devastation, built and rebuilt, and rebuilt; which have 
thought and produced; that people is in every case the Ar- 
menian people. 


One hundred years ago seven graduates of Amherst Col- 
lege, of the Congregationalist faith, began the foundations of 
the American Missions in Turkey. They have made thousands 
of proselytes to their faith, though the Armenian is as a rule 
tenacious of his own Church; but in addition they have reillu- 
mined the ambition of the youth for education and self-de- 
velopment. When the War broke out there were stations at 
many points of Turkish Armenia and Syria where schools, 
hospitals, and relief work were carried on under the care of 
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American missionaries, especially Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians. These stations are representative of years of 
effort and millions of investment. They have sent many Ar- 
menian young men and women to America, where they gradu- 
ated in medicine and technical science, from our colleges and 
universities. 

The Catholic missions, under French influences, have been 
successful especially in Syria. Large Catholic dioceses have 
grown up also at Trebizond, Angora and elsewhere. What is 
the situation today? The Armenian population of six vilayets 
of Van, Bitlis, Diarbeker, Sivas, Adana and Erzeroum, in other 
words almost all of Turkish Armenia has been depleted of its 
Christian occupants by massacre, deportation and flight. The 
Catholics of Trebizond and Angora have been almost com- 
pletely exterminated. In Syria the stations are surrounded by 
wretched survivors of the deportations, and kept alive by sup- 
plies furnished from America. 

When the American friends of Armenia were informed of 
the persecutions, they forthwith formed the American Com- 
mittee for Armenian and Syrian Relief, now merged into the 
Near East Relief, and took energetic means to save the rem- 
nant of the people. The sympathy of the American public 
found expression in subscriptions from all parts of the Union, 
while the Federal Government, through its Army and Navy 
Department, gave the free use of transports, and authorized 
the expenditure of large sums of money through the food ad- 
ministration of Herbert Hoover. Not less than $30,000,000 
have been expended during the past four years in this work 
of charity, while thousands of men and women in America 
have given their services as collectors and hundreds in Tur- 
key as nurses, teachers and ministrants in every way possible. 
Notwithstanding this untiring effort to put into practice the 
Christian law of human brotherhood, the calamity has been 
too great for any organization adequately to meet. The terri- 
tory of Russian Armenia was already war worn and desolate 
when the hordes of refugees poured over the mountains and 
entered Erivan, Alexandropol, Igdeir, and passed along the 
railway lines to Tiflis in Georgia. It was the winter season, the 
reserve stores of provisions had been largely destroyed. by the 
Turkish armies, and famine ensued in its most appalling as- 
pect. As late as March 29, 1919, Dr. John H. T. Main, an 
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American Relief Commissioner in charge of the work in the 
Caucasus, reported: 


I have been studying the refugee concentration points 
along the former boundary line between Russian and Turk- 
ish Armenia. Alexandropol, a large centre, and Etchmiatzin, 
a small one, are typical. In the one are sixty-eight thousand 
refugees by actual census at our bread and soup kitchens. In 
the other there are seven thousand. Refugees have streamed 
into these places, hoping to find it possible to cross the border 
into their former homes in Turkish Armenia, near Kars. 
Concentration at these two points, without food or clothing 
and after a winter of exile in the Caucasus and beyond, has 
produced a condition of horror unprecedented among the 
atrocities of the Great War. On the streets of Alexandropol 
on the day of my arrival, one hundred and ninety corpses 
were picked up. This is far below the average per day. One- 
seventh of the refugees are dying each month. At Etchmiat- 
zin I looked for a time at a refugee burial. Seven bodies were 
thrown indiscriminately into a square pit as carrion, and 
covered with earth without any suggestion of care or pity. 
As I looked at the workmen, I saw a hand protruding from 
the loose earth—it was a woman’s hand and seemed to be 
stretched out in mute appeal. To me this hand reaching 
upward from the horrible pit, symbolized starving Armenia. 
The workmen told me that the seven in this pit were the first 
load of thirty-five to be brought out from the village that 
morning. The car had gone back for another load. 

The refugees dare not go forward. They halt on the border- 
land of their home. The Turk, the Kurd and the Tartar have 
taken possession of their land and will hold it by force of 
arms. A line almost like a battle line from the Black Sea 
region where is located the Southwestern Republic with 
Kars as its capital, to the Caspian Sea where Baku is the 
capital of the Azerweijan Republic, together with a line of 
Turks, Kurds and Tartars between these two extremes, holds 
the refugees where they are. The total number is more than 
three hundred and thirty thousand. To this must be added 
the local inhabitants, also suffering from indescribable hard- 
ships. The Allied forces on the Turkish side are not in suf- 
ficient numbers to dominate the situation. The only solution 
is a considerable number of troops to be used as a policing 
force, supplied by a mandatory power. Many Armenian 
soldiers would be available for such service. . . . 
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At this last moment can Christian civilization do some- 
thing to restore and help? . . . Should our Government 
delay in reaching out a helping hand to this suffering people? 
The question of political expediency ought to be forgotten in 
the presence of this world catastrophe. These people look to 
America. Our Government is under moral obligation to 
respond. 


The magnitude of the relief work assumed by the Near 
East Relief may be partially realized from the fact that it has 
undertaken the care, entire or partial, of more than forty thou- 
sand orphans in the Caucasus alone, in addition to many sta- 
tions at Syria, Anatolia, Mesopotamia, and one in Palestine. 
The crucial point is the Caucasus. There is but one line of 
railway extending through this region. It runs from Batoum 
on the Black Sea to Baku on the Caspian. From Tiflis a branch 
extends southwards to Kars, to Erivan and Alexandropol, and 
southeastward into Persia. On this over-burdened line, with 
trains guarded by detachments of British troops, it has been 
hitherto possible to transport five thousand tons of flour per 
month into the afflicted region. 

During the past summer, a reorganization of the relief 
work was arranged, after consultation in Paris, between Near 
East representatives and Herbert Hoover, which met approval 
by the Peace Conference and resulted in sending Colonel Wm. 
N. Haskell of the U. S. Army as High Commissioner, with dip- 
lomatic authority to the Allied Powers to take over the entire 
direction of relief work in the Caucasus. Since then, Major 
General John G. Harbord, Chief-of-staff of General Pershing, 
has gone out to make report to the United States Government, 
accompanied by a large staff of competent army officers. The 
prospect of ultimate success of plans for permanently repatri- 
ating the refugees, was marred at this point by announcement 
by the British Cabinet of its intention to withdraw its soldiers 
from the region they had been policing since the spring. This 
was the signal for the massing of Kurdish, Tartar and Turkish 
troops on the borders of the Armenian Republic, and the 
recommencement of ruthless massacre. After strong appeals 
to public opinion in England and America, the British Cabinet, 
without rescinding its orders, suspended their execution. 

The situation remains critical in the extreme. On all sides 
it is admitted that without strong military guards, the work of 
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relief must cease. The Georgian Republic is unfriendly to the 
Armenians. The railroad runs through the Georgian territory 
for more than half of its length. It is certain the trains would 
be stopped and starvation would do the work planned by the 
Young Turks, without the aid of the knives and guns of their 
armed enemies. All that has been accomplished would come 
to naught. The flame of fanaticism would be lighted through- 
out Turkey, and it is to be feared that the refugees to the 
southward would be certain victims. It must be borne in mind 
that except in Mesopotamia and Palestine, where the British 
are in possession, and Smyrna, where the Greeks have lately 
landed, along the coast of Syria, the same officials who exe- 
cuted the orders of the Young Turks are in control of the Em- 
pire in Asia. Constantinople is strongly held by the Allied 
Powers, but the machinery of government remains under the 
Sultan. With or without his connivance, Young Turkish lead- 
ers wield power throughout the interior. They were not dis- 
armed at the close of the War. They have gathered in a new 
harvest, they are desperate and determined. Enver Bey is in 
the Caucasus and a Congress of Young Turks is in session at 
Erzeroum. For 1,000,000 or more Armenian victims, not more 
than one of their assassins have been punished by death. 
The Allies will find the situation more difficult to deal with 
than ever, should the British Cabinet persist in its extraordi- 
nary determination to knock the one prop from under the 
trembling cause of the Armenians in the Caucasus. 

When, in the spring of 1453, Mahomet the Conquerer laid 
siege to Constantinople, the Christian powers of Europe, not- 
withstanding the appeal of the Pope, stood idly until the gal- 
lant Emperor Constantine and his few thousands of brave 
defenders were overwhelmed. In consequence, the fairest 
city in the world, the Oriental bulwark of Christian civilization, 
the treasure house of antiquity, fell; and with it the cause of 
Christ in Asia. It took two hundred years of war to save 
Europe from a similar fate. The Musselman power has de- 
cayed during the intervening years because of his inherent in- 
capacity for civilized life. In our day a choice is offered to 
Europe and America to light again the torch of faith and hope 
in the cradle lands of our religion and our civilization. The 
old passions of selfishness and national aggrandizement, 
joined to great exhaustion of military power, checked the 
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nobler sentiments of humanity among the Italians, French and 
English. The first two peoples care little or nothing for the 
Armenians; the English are almost overwhelmed by their bur- 
dens, foreign and domestic. 

Is there not a clear duty resting upon the people of the 
United States to give active and direct military and financial 
aid to Armenia? It will not be for long, for the chances are 
that in a few years they will repay every dollar expended for 
their relief. They are the most virile people of the East—one 
of the most virile in the world today. Even amidst the hor- 
rors of massacre and starvation they turn with eagerness to 
every opportunity for education and self-help. Shall we refuse 
to do for them what we have already so well done for the 
Philippines? Can we do so and escape the condemnation 
which fell upon the Levite who passed the other way rather 
than succor the traveler who had fallen among thieves? Our 
democracy is the hope of the world. It is a treasure we dare 
not lay up in a napkin. A policy of selfish withdrawal from 
responsibility by us, the most powerful among the family of 
nations, who have come unscathed out of the World War as 
compared with our Allies, will bring self-reproach and the 
condemnation of posterity. 

There are now pending before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, bills to authorize the President to send Ameri- 
can troops to keep order in the Caucasus pending the deter- 
mination of the political status of Armenia. It is probable 
that the British Government is awaiting the outcome of these 
bills. Should these or similar legislation be rejected and the 
British give up their ward, the Armenian question will be for- 
ever settled by the extinction of the race in their historic land. 
It is unbelievable that such a sequel should follow the century 
of effort made for this people by the Western world. Just 
as Greece, from a simple, poverty-stricken people, has arisen 
to be a powerful and enlightened kingdom in less than one 
hundred years, so Armenia, if she receive but reasonable pro- 
tection, will take her place as the leader of a new civilization 
in the Orient. 








THE RETURN OF THE MAGI. 


BY GEOFFREY BLISS, S.J. 


“The first was Melchoir, old and pale, with long hair and beard. 
He offered gold to the Lord. The second was Gaspar, young, beard- 
less, and of a ruddy complexion: he brought incense, an offering 
proper to God. The third, Balthazar, was a Moor, with a long beard: 
he offered myrrh, which signified that the Son of Man must die.”— 
Venerable Bede. 


Gaspar.—My Lord Melchior, old and wise! 
Pardon me that I surmise 
Hidden secrets in thine eyes. 


Melchior.—No longer will I hold apart 
The thing that burns within my heart 

For after we had found at last 

(All doubts and fears, all falterings past), 
The Child we came so far to seek, 
Nursed by that Mother Maiden-meek, 


And yielding to the Might afar 

That called us forth, that lit the star, 
Fell down, and bowed our foreheads low, 
Then stood again our gifts to show,— 
Ah, then while one brief moment sped 
I saw upon the Infant’s head 

A golden crown of Kinghood stand, 

A sceptre in His little hand; 

The while His Mother as a Queen 
Shone out in robe of silver sheen, 

And like an echoed trumpet-call 

This word the heavens above let fall: 
O principes attollite 

Portas Regi Gloriz! 


Balthazar.—I thank thee, Melchior, for thy words dispel 
A lingering fear. Now let Prince Gaspar tell 
If no glad sight for his young eyes befell. 


Gaspar.—Melchior! as I came to thee, 
Came the vision unto me: 

For when I had looked again 

Where before the Child was lain, 
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Only blinding splendor shone 

That I might not gaze upon. 

But about me everywhere 

Hung great angels, tranced in prayer, 
And a starry shimmer pale 

Hovered o’er the Mother’s veil. 

Then I heard a voice repeat 

In low accents dread and sweet 
Words of mystic import three: 
Hodie Te genui. 


Melchior.—Only the snowy-hearted may 
Such wonders see. Balthazar, say! 
Was any vision thine this day? 


Balthazar.—O dearly loved! for every pain and awe 
I scarce may tell the strange sad thing I saw 
There was no change at first; that Mother mild 

Sat silent still, and nursed the Holy Child. 

But sudden, while I watched the picture sweet, 

I saw the baby hands, the tiny feet, 

All gashed and torn, with red wounds gaping wide; 


And one deep furrow marred His tender side. 
Then o’er Him bent His Mother, with a look 
That tore my heart; and all my spirit shook; 
And as mine eyes grew dim with grief and fear, 
The Child Himself spake tenderly and clear: 

Ego si exaltatus fuero. 

Omnia ad Meipsum trazxero. 


Melchior.—Take heart! I saw Him crowned a King! 
Gaspar.—I saw angels worshipping! 


Balthazar.—Yes, Princes: in the midmost of my grief 
God spake to me, and gave my heart relief. 

Full many a soul, like us, from East to West 

On tired wing shall come to make its nest 

In these same Wounds: and there find perfect rest. 








THE CHESTERBELLOC. 
BY THEODORE MAYNARD. 


II. 
THE PHILOSOPHERS. 


SS GUHERE is a very real difficulty which arises in con- 
m4 sidering the philosophy of the Chesterbelloc, 
and it is this—that Belloc, though he cannot help 
introducing philosophy into practically every 
page he writes, has not definitely set himself to 
explain his philosophy. About many subjects he has written 
with a wealth of minute detail. He is prepared to elaborate an 
historical or political or economic thesis, but the larger theory 
upon which they rest can only be inferred from the fact that 
Belloc is a Catholic and from the casual remarks he makes. 
The reason, I suppose, is that to his mind the Faith is as much 
to be taken for granted as the twelve-times-table. While Gil- 
bert Chesterton, who has come from circles where every sort 
of skepticism has had its fling, will put himself to the trouble 
of explaining the most elementary points of Catholicism, 
Hilaire Belloc, secure in his own creed, having known nothing 
but that creed from childhood and being unable to understand 
any other system of thought than lucid Catholicism or lucid 
agnosticism, passes by every vagary of modernism in con- 
temptuous silence; or if he breaks his silence (as frequently 
happens) it is only to have the fun of insulting the heretic, 
never to gain the merit of converting him. Hilaire Belloc is 
always speaking or singing about the Faith; he never conde- 
scends to argue about it. He will praise the Church as loudly 
as you like; he hardly thinks it worth his while to prove the 
Creed. His attitude seems to be that if a man is a Catholic, 
well; if he is not a Catholic, so much the worse for him, but 
that is his own affair. 

Chesterton on this, as on so many points, offers a strong 
contrast to his friend. He is expansive and sympathetic where 
Belloc is expansive and scornful. His interest in even the in- 
sanest heresy is as deep as Belloc’s indifference to it. The 
Chesterbelloc unites in accepting the historic belief of Christ- 
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endom, but there is a striking difference in the method of ac- 
ceptance. Where Belloc, with his orderly Latin mind, reaches 
it along the road of hard logic, Chesterton jumps to it by intu- 
ition. The one man is a mystic, the other a rationalist, who 
knows the history of our world and has seen the Roman 

- Church succeed to the Roman Empire as the director of civil- 
ization. For this and for a hundred other quite plain reasons 
he is a Catholic; but his greatest reason is that apart from the 
doctrines of the Church there is no other philosophy capable 
of convincing his reason. He holds the Faith after having 
eliminated everything else, and is a Catholic because there is 
nothing left for him to be. 





Belief that grew of all beliefs 
A moment back was blown; 
And belief that stood on unbelief 
Stood up iron and alone— 


So Mr. Chesterton said of Mark in his Ballad of the White 
Horse, and the verse fits Mr. Belloc like a glove. This spirit 
is an explanation of the uproarious pugnacity and offensive 
geniality of the man who wrote: “We are Europe; we are a 
great people. The Faith is not an accident among us, nor an 
imposition, nor a garment: it is bone of our bone and flesh of 
our flesh: it is a philosophy made by and making ourselves.” 
If, as he is never tired of declaring,'the Catholic Church makes 
men, it follows as a corollary that anyone who wishes to be a 
man ought to join the Catholic Church. There he leaves the 
matter. 

Though Belloc, as we have seen, does not concern himself 
with the deepest philosophy except in passing, there is a great 
deal of philosophy in his work that will have to be considered. 
He may be described as dealing with the same subject in its 
secondary aspect where Chesterton deals with it in its primary 
aspects. He is terrestrial; G. K. C. is celestial. He speaks of 
the fruit of Faith, while G. K. C. speaks more particularly of 
its roots. It is here that we must split the Chesterbelloc in two 
in order to bring the two parts together again. Their sane 
materialism and their sane spirituality are united in a higher 
synthesis which is Christianity. 

From this point on, until we reach the subject of that 
cosmic philosophy so brilliantly expounded by Mr. Chesterton, 
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the question to be discussed is the practical rather than the 
abstract side of the Chesterbellocian doctrine. Mr. Belloc’s 
views upon reaping a field or sailing a boat, as his readers will 
have discovered, are not unconnected with the more transcen- 
dental mysticism of G. K. C. It is taken up with eating and 
drinking, with climbing mountains and fording rivers; it often 
does not appear to be philosophy at all but merely high spirits. 
As it says in The Path to Rome: “One should from time to 
time hunt animals, or at the very least shoot at a mark; one 
should always drink some kind of fermented liquor with one’s 
food—and especially upon great feast days; one should go on 
the water from time to time; and one should dance on occa- 
sions; and one should sing in chorus. For all these things man 
has done since God put him in a garden and his eyes first be- 
came troubled with a soul. . . . Oh! what good philoso- 
phy this is!” 

Some over-refined people might consider that passage a 
piece of gross materialism. It is, of course, not intended as 
a complete code of conduct or a ten volume treatise of meta- 
physics. But it is admirable sense and may safely be taken, 
if not as a philosophy, then, at least, as a test of philosophy. 
Though one cannot altogether judge a man’s mental health by 
the quantity of food he eats, the way in which he eats is surely 
an index to his character. Manners are a reflection of morals. 

To Hilaire Belloc, Sussex is not only the most delightful 
place in all the world but is in some way a noble symbol of the 
world. “My country,” he cries, “it has been proved in the life 
of every man that though his loves are human, and therefore 
changeable, yet in proportion as he attaches them to things un- 
changeable, so they mature and broaden.” Yet the sadness 
of mortality hangs even over that sacred land. His love is 
tinged with a serene melancholy. He has enjoyed the world, 
and after all his travels and experiences tells his fellows that 
one of two fates is the best that can befall a man—either to be 
a wanderer with all the bitterness of it or to remain steadfastly 
in one village until death finds him. 

Mr. Chesterton has an equal love for the pagan simplici- 
ties, but in his mouth Mr. Belloc’s phrases turn somehow into 
Christian doctrine. His humor grows wilder as he grows 
more serious. Even the most casual of his miscellaneous opin- 
ions is likely suddenly to expand into an universal dogma. 


von. cx. 21 
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The divine gates swing on small hinges and are moved by a 
touch. When the sermon is on simplicity we hear that “it is 
simpler to eat caviar on impulse than grape-nuts on principle.” 
Mr. Belloc would simply ignore prigs; Mr. Chesterton over- 
whelms them with their own priggishness. He actually makes 
them feel fools simply because they have not made fools of 
themselves. 

“There are innumerable persons with eye-glasses and 
green garments who pray for the return of the Maypole or the 
Olympian games. But there is about these people a haunting 
and alarming something which suggests that it is just possible 
that they do not keep Christmas. It is painful to regard 
human nature in such a light, but it seems somehow possible 
that Mr. George Moore does not wave his spoon and shout 
when the pudding is not alight. It is even possible that Mr. W. 
B. Yeats never pulls crackers.” * 

Gilbert Chesterton has an extraordinary knack of seizing 
instantly the inner heart of any question. Speaking in What's 
Wrong With the World, upon the feminist fallacy that domes- 
ticity is dull, and after having argued that women had to be 
amateurs in a hundred arts because men were forced to become 
specialists in one particular trade, he says: “Women were not 
kept at home in order to keep them narrow; on the contrary 
they were kept at home in order to keep them broad.” 

Now I believe that this power of illumination possessed 
to so high a degree by Gilbert Chesterton is due first and last 
to the quality in him of which I have already spoken, and which 
will prove the key to all his work—his innocence. This super- 
iority of innocence over experience is admitted by Hilaire Bel- 
loc, although, as we have seen, it is his principal function to co- 
ordinate the facts of experience into a work-a-day philosophy. 
Yet he feels in his bones that awful and primeval obligation 
laid upon humanity, “the word which each of us has passed 
before He was born in Paradise.” This sense of sacredness 
remains, so he tells us, with very few. 

“All men and all women are conscious of that word, for 
though their lips cannot frame it here, and though the terms of 
the pledge are forgotten, the memory of its obligation fills the 
mind. But there comes a day, and that soon in the lives of 
many, when to break it once is to be much refreshed and to 


1 Heretics. 
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seem to drop the burden; and in the second and the third time 
it is done, and the fourth it is done more easily 

until at last there is no more need for a man or a woman to 
break that pledged word again and once again; it is broken for 
good and for all. This is one most common way in which the 
sacred quality is lost: the way of treason. Round about such as 
choose this kind of relief grows a habit and an air of treason. 
They betray all things at last, and even common friendship is 
at last no longer theirs. The end of this false issue is 
despair.” 

Mr. Belloc has rendered honorable service with his doc- 
trine of experience, but this doctrine, though an excellent cor- 
rective of opinion, is obviously unable to create or inspire. It 
is a methodical but a wearisome teacher and the scholar who 
sits at its feet turns his lesson slowly. So much so that Mr. 
Belloc, brilliant disciple of a dull pedagogue, often gets be- 
yond his lesson, and has to confess that things which a mystic 
like G. K. C. apprehends at once are beyond his own grasp, 
even when he accepts them upon good authority. 

An amazing gift of insight is the major part of Mr. Ches- 
terton’s genius. From the time when he first began to write, 
even before his philosophy hardened and clarified into ortho- 
doxy, he appears to have been full of a wisdom older and 
wiser than the world. In The Wild Knight he was a boy in 
revolt with convention; but by the time The Defendant, his 
first volume of essays, was published he had become (with ex- 
traordinarily little doctrinal change) the defender of tradition. 
In his early poems he had condemned priests, but in essays 
written a couple of years later he was justifying ascetics. With 
each successive book he became nearer and nearer to the 
Catholic position, until in Orthodoxy Catholicism finds a very 
able modern apologetic. 

Before we come to a consideration of this volume, which 
contains the explicit declaration of Mr. Chesterton’s creed, it 
would be as well to make some remarks about the Chesterbel- 
locian method. Mr. Belloc according to his mood either rea- 
sons so closely that one gets tired of the argument, or sings so 
good a song to prove his point, that the listener often forgets 
the reason because of the rhyme. He will shout down a heretic 
(that is when he does not contemptuously ignore him) with a 

2 On Something 
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stentorian chorus, or treat him, as he did the excited French 
anarchist he met on the Path to Rome, of whom he has writ- 
ten: “I had no time to preach my full doctrine, but gave him 
instead a deep and misty glass of cold beer, and pledged him 
brotherhood, freedom and an equal law.” But G. K. C. argues 
interminably, using a method peculiarly his own. Perhaps I 
can best put it by saying that he hides a mace in his jester’s 
bauble. Just at the point when the controversialist is split- 
ting his sides laughing at the clown’s jokes he got his head 
split with the crusader’s mace. Here is an example of how the 
thing works: 

“When Shaw said to some atheist ‘Never believe in a God 
that you cannot improve on,’ the atheist (being a sound theo- 
logian) naturally replied that one should not believe in a God 
whom one could improve on; as that would show that he was 
not God. In the same style in Major Barbara the heroine ends 
by suggesting that she will serve God without personal hope, 
so that she may owe nothing to God and He owe everything to 
her. It does not seem to strike her that if God owes everything 
to her He is not God. These things affect one merely as tedious 


perversions of a phrase. It is as if you said, ‘I will never have 
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a father unless I have begotten him. 

Always controversial, Mr. Chesterton introduces his pug- 
nacious philosophy even into the realm of literary criticism. 
His admirable studies on Browning, Blake, Watts and Dickens 
are occupied with a great deal more than the books of the per- 
son under consideration. He wanders round his subject, on 
the sound principle that the longest way round is often the 
shortest way home, and succeeds as a result, in a way that no 
other critic that I can think of has succeeded, in flooding the 
mind of the writer with a light by which others can read. 
Chesterton’s sense of the right clue to literature is after all only 
a part of his sense of the right clue to life. The same dexterity 
he has displayed in convicting Shaw of error, has enabled him 
to write those romances in which Flambeau is convicted of 
* sin. As a critic Mr. Chesterton can be accurately described as 
a cosmic detective. 

Something more than a thirst for adventure (though he 
has that thirst to a high degree) has led G. K. C. to the making 
of novels, and that is, the hunger and thirst after righteous- 


® George Bernard Shaw. 
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ness. Consequently all his detective stories have been philo- 
sophical, most of them have been also theological. Putting 
aside the early fantasia entitled The Napoleon of Notting Hill, 
and the later book The Flying Inn, whose point is primarily 
political, we shall find that Chesterton’s remaining essays in 
fiction are all detective tales, and that they all branch out 
from one central mystical idea. In The Man Who Was Thurs- 
day, God is the Fugitive; in The Ball and the Cross (the worst 
book Mr. Chesterton ever wrote) God is the Clue; in the 
“Father Brown” books God is the Detective; in Manalive, the 
last of the series, God is at once the Criminal, the Detective 
and the Clue. The idea of the wildly happy optimist unravel- 
ling mysteries by the force of his simplicity was roughly 
sketched out in the book of short stories called The Club of 
Queer Trades. Innocent Smith is Basil Grant turned up again, 
and I will make the guess that the very entertaining play 
Magic was originally intended to be a Father Brown tale which 
took another form by accident. There is, however, this con- 
trast between the innocence of Father Brown and the inno- 
cence of Innocent Smith, that the one becomes deep by being 
simple and the other happy by being simple. The priest is as 
wise as a serpent precisely because he is as harmless as a dove. 
Smith is as happy as a child because he is a good child. Inno- 
cent Smith and innocent Brown are the babes and sucklings 
out of whose lips God has not only perfected praise but 
philosophy. 

As we shall see when we come to the crowning achieve- 
ment of Mr. Chesterton’s career, the pivot upon which his 
faith turned was fairyland. When all the modernists had 
done their worst with his mind, he retained his sanity and 
saved his soul by remembering the stories his nurse had told 
him. Reason is justified of her children. From the nursery, 
fed upon logic and romance, G. K. C. came out like Jack the 
Giant Killer to attack the world and smashed in the skeptic’s 
skull with a baby’s rattle. 

Whether as admirers or detractors three-quarters of Mr. 
Chesterton’s readers look upon him as a very amusing intellect- 
ual gymnast or as a tiresome intellectual contortionist. Very 
few understand that he is first and last and always a very pro- 
found philosopher. When so clever a man as Mr. Shane Leslie 
could actually ascribe to Mr. Chesterton Shaw’s aphorism 
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that the golden rule is that there is no golden rule—a remark 
which G. K. C. has several times specifically attacked—one is 
struck with horror to imagine what the run and ruck of Ches- 
terton’s readers make of him! Now there is an easy form of 
paradox which was exploited by Oscar Wilde and the decad- 
ents, a trick consisting of the uniting of literary version with 
moral perversion. But the Chesterton paradox (which is 
grammatically speaking an oxymoron) is an attempt to bring 
a truth to a point to push it home. The argument is shortened, 
perhaps I should say foreshortened; the thing defended by it 
is plain. A missionary remonstrating with cannibals would 
appear highly paradoxical to them, as Chesterton has pointed 
out; but he would only appear paradoxical because cannibals 
are wrong in eating human flesh. In just the same way Ches- 
terton is paradoxical; that is he preaches doctrines which the 
modern world has long ago forgotten. For saying that twice 
two are four the drawing-rooms applaud him for his brilliance, 
with a rider to the effect that he is unpractical though original. 

Gilbert Chesterton had, in Heretics and elsewhere, dealt 
vigorously with the philosophy of other writers; but had given 
the world little more than the negative side of his own until 
Mr. G. S. Street’s challenge provoked him to write Orthodozy. 
In this amazingly clever and powerful book Mr. Chesterton 
does not really defend any new thesis: all that he does is to 
explain how he came to believe in an old one: how, after be- 
coming a pagan at twelve and a complete agnostic at sixteen, 
he came to find that the various explanations of the universe 
upon the ground of pure logic either explained too much or too 
little. “The real trouble with this world of ours is not that it is 
an unreasonable world, nor even that it is a reasonable world. 
The commonest kind of trouble is that it is nearly reasonable, 
but not quite. Life is not an illogicality; yet it is a trap for 
logicians.” . 

“I never read a line of Christian apologetics. I read as 
little as I can of them now. It was Huxley and Herbert Spen- 
cer and Bradlaugh who brought me back to orthodox theology. 
They sowed in my mind my first wild doubts of doubt.” 

Beginning at the right end with the doctrine of free will, 
Chesterton found that most modern arguments were argu- 
ments in a circle. They had some logic in support of them, 
but it was a maniac’s narrow logic, irrefragable within its lim- 
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its but unsatisfying. “He understands everything” (so he 
writes of Mr. McCabe), “and everything does not seem worth 
understanding.” Everything was bound with the determinist’s 
chain of causation, and a strict dogmatic veto was set upon 
the supernatural; for where the Christian has an elastic sys- 
tem which accepts facts with their attendant paradoxes, the 
materialist is bound to deny all that does not fit into the rig- 
idity of his creed. “The madman is not the man who has lost 
his reason. The madman is the man who has lost everything 
except his reason.” 

Very soon, however, Gilbert Chesterton discovered that 
reason itself was doubted. Free thought having exhausted 
itself sought to break out again in a free-will unbalanced by 
reason. The Superman descended upon us with a transcen- 
dental doctrine of volition. The test whether a special action 
was good or bad was taken away, and action itself was made 
the end of being. Faith having failed, reason failed; reason 
having failed, morality failed—and the world was tossed about 
wildly among the blind gigantic forces, between Nietzsche and 
Tolstoy who sit down together “in the land of nothing and 
Nirvana. They are both helpless—one because he cannot 
grasp anything, and the other because he must not let go of 
anything.” Against these tendencies, opposed, but resulting in 
an equal deliquescence, the Faith preserved the sanity of men: 
“The creeds and the crusades, the hierarchies and the horrible 
persecutions were not organized, as is ignorantly said, for the 
suppression of reason. They were organized for the difficult 
defence of reason. Man, by a blind instinct, knew that if once 
things were wildly questioned, reason could be questioned first. 
The authority of priests to absolve, the authority of popes to 
define, the authority, even of inquisitors, to terrify; these were 
all only dark defences erected round one central authority, 
more undemonstrable, more supernatural than all—the author- 
ity of a man to think.” — 

I have said that there was nothing very original in Mr. 
Chesterton’s philosophy itself; but there was a striking origin- 
ality shown in the method by which he reached it, just as there 
is a striking originality shown in his expression of it. Before 
G. K. C. could find the Faith, he had to establish for his soul 
free-will and for his intellect reason. These came, so we are 
assured in all seriousness, through nothing else than fairy 
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tales. “All the terms used in the science books, ‘law,’ ‘neces- 
sity,’ ‘order,’ ‘tendency,’ and so on, are really unintellectual, be- 
cause they assume an inner synthesis which we do not possess. 
The only words that ever satisfied me as describing Nature are 
the terms used in the fairy books, ‘charm,’ ‘spell,’ ‘enchant- 
ment.’ They express the arbitrariness of the fact and its mys- 
tery.” 

So vivid was his sense of wonder that he could never be 
brought to believe in a clock-work universe, controlled by 
necessity. The fact that a thing had happened a thousand 
times at most should only lead us to think that its happening 
again was probable; the cool logician of fairyland knows 
better than to imagine that it must therefore happen again. 
There might even be a law of nature—but any law could be 
broken. The law frequently is broken; that it persists is only 
due to the continuous exercise of the divine will. “Because 
children have abounding vitality, because they are in spirit 
fierce and free, therefore they want things repeated and un- 
changed. They always say, ‘Do it again;’ and the grown-up 
person does it again until he is nearly dead. For grown-up 
people are not strong enough to exult in monotony. But per- 
haps God is strong enough to exult in monotony. It is possible 
that God says every morning, ‘Do it again,’ to the sun; and 
every evening, ‘Do it again,’ to the moon. It may not be auto- 
matic necessity that makes all daisies alike; it may be that God 
makes every daisy separately, but has never got tired of mak- 
ing them. It may be that He has the eternal appetite of in- 
fancy; for we have sinned and grown old, and our Father is 
younger than we.” 

Whatever else this outlook on the world does it certainly 
keeps alive in a man the freshness of surprise; and upon such 
a willingness to admit the marvelous does good reason depend. 

The whole romance of life is contained in the ethics of 
Elfland. In all the legends it is the younger son, the despised 
and rejected of men, who comes into the kingdom. Neitzsche, 
and the coarse moderns, had gloried in making heroes strong; 
chivalry in making its heroes feeble. The thrill we have in 
beholding the weak things of the world confounding the 
mighty, is the daily refreshment of modest people. Time and 
time again Mr. Chesterton has preached that the prime neces- 
sity of joy is humility. 
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There is a more intimate connection between Rome and 
romance than the mere sound and derivation of the words. 
In the case of Mr. Chesterton, Elfland saved him for Christen- 
dom, and, from this central section to the end, Orthodoxy be- 
comes gradually but definitely Catholic. Fairy tales had pre- 
pared him to accept the improbable; they also helped him to 
accept the obvious, the doctrine of original sin, and to declare 
it as the basis of all sound and joyous democracy. The fact 
that things necessarily improved of themselves as the latter 
evolutionists said, is very good reason for leaving things alone. 
It was only the man who saw that damnation was likely and 
salvation possible, who was likely either to be a revolutionist 
or to get to heaven. From men is demanded not merely 
strength enough to get on with this world, but strength enough 
to get iton. “Can he hate it enough to change it, and yet love 
it enough to think it worth changing? Can he look up at its 
colossal good without once feeling acquiescence? Can he look 
up at its colossal evil without once feeling despair? Can he, 
in short, be at once not only a pessimist and an optimist, but a 
fanatical pessimist and a fanatical optimist? Is he enough of a 
pagan to die for the world, and enough of a Christian to die 
to it?” 

Mr. Chesterton’s feet have found solid ground and he 
knows the path he is following and its end. He has found his 
creed and is able confidently to contrast it with other religions. 

“Students of popular science, like Mr. Blatchford, are al- 
ways insisting that Christianity and Buddhism are very much 
alike, especially Buddhism.” But G. K. C., having appre- 
hended the genius of the Faith, denies with violence that the 
creeds even faintly resemble one another. The externals of 
religion are often similar: their rites may be identical; it is 
what they teach that demonstrates their vivid difference. 

“This is the intellectual abyss between Buddhism and 
Christianity; that for the Buddhist or Theosophist personality, 
is the fall of man, for the Christian it is the purpose of God, 
the whole point of his cosmic idea. The world-soul of the 
Theosophists asks man to love it only in order that man may 
throw himself into it. But the divine centre of Christianity 
actually threw man out of it in order that he might love it 

“According to Himself the Son was a sword separating 
brother and brother that they should for an zon hate each 
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other. But the Father also was a sword, which in the black 
beginning separated brother and brother, so that they should 
love each other at last.” 

The neo-pagan poets of the Swinburne school had taunted 
Christianity for its drabness, the word they found for its chas- 
tity. The old pagans, little understood by their modern fol- 
lowers, appreciated the idea of virginity. It was the special 
glory of our religion, not that it had originated the idea, but 
that it had put it into practice. The pagan religion may have 
been one of pleasure, but its pleasures were small, definite and 
local. “Christianity is the only frame which has _ pre- 
served the pleasure of paganism. We might fancy some chil- 
dren playing on the flat grassy top of some tall island in the 
sea. So long as there was a wall round the cliff’s edge they 
could fling themselves into every frantic game and make the 
place the noisest of nurseries. But the walls were knocked 
down, leaving the naked peril of the precipice. They did not 
fall over; but when their friends returned to them they were 
all huddled in terror in the centre of the island; and their song 
had ceased.” 

The effect of the Chesterbelloc philosophy, and in particu- 
lar the effect of Orthodoxy, has been enormously powerful 
upon the young men of this generation. For one of these 
young men I can speak. I was sliding at the age of nineteen 
from the Calvinist theology in which I had been brought up, 
into a vague humanitarian skepticism, when I read Orthodoxy. 
And that book began in me a reaction which, by the grace of 
God, three years later carried me into the Catholic Church. 
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MIKHAIL ALEXANDROVITCH BAKUNIN. 
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sa) T is clear to those well acquainted with Russia that 

41 Bolshevism is saturated with bitter hatred 

towards the Christian faith. It would be an un- 

pardonable error to believe that the movement 

is merely the application of the principles of 

extreme Socialism and of the extreme democratic form of 

government to social problems. Bolshevism is waging a ruth- 

less war against both religion and civil authority. It is the 

full realization of the aims of native Russian nihilism. As in 

autocratic Russia, the political régime of Tsarism could not be 

dissociated from the official church, which was simply an insti- 

tution caressed, protected and compelled to served faithfully 

the interests of the State, so in the upheaval of Bolshevism, 

the ruin of the old forms of government is to be completed by 

rooting out all belief in the supernatural. Bolshevism de- 

mands the dethronement of Jesus Christ, and the superseding 
of His moral influence upon the nation and individuals. 

One of the busiest sections of Bolshevik Russia is the so- 
called Commissariat of Education. It has replaced the most 
Holy Governing Synod, and copied its methods. Before its col- 
lapse, the Holy Synod inundated Russia with pamphlets em- 
phasizing the three factors of Russian greatness: Orthodozy, 
Autocracy, Nationality. The Bolshevik Commissariat of Edu- 
cation puts into the hands of the primary school children the 
formula of the rebirth of mankind: the triple negation of re- 
ligion, state, and national organization. Most of the pamphlets 
they publish and circulate deal with the religious problem, and 
are crammed with blasphemies and obscene satire. They in- 
dustriously cultivate the idea that the reorganization of the 
Orthodox Church in Russia would pave the way to the reéstab- 
lishment of a hateful Tsarism. Atheism is freely taught. The 
term “creation” is carefully expunged from the reading books 

1 Londres, 1853, p. 109. 
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of elementary schools. Fire, water, earth and gas are the 
unconscious shapers of the world. Research as to our final 
end and our earthly origin are discouraged, if not forbidden. 
Truth is declared to be beyond the reach of the human powers. 
The study of the highest ethical problems, the ceaseless efforts 
of great minds to solve the mysteries of our inner life are ridi- 
culed, as waste of time, the delirium of a starving madman 
who throws away a piece of bread or meat. Prayers are pro- 
hibited, or scorned. Priests are insulted as slave-dealers 
struggling to hold their grip on a credulous and ignorant pro- 
letariat. The beautiful hymns of the Orthodox liturgy have 
been replaced by scurrilous songs deriding the “long-gowned 
priests,” and “the monkish dish-lickers.” The term itself of 
Orthodoxy has been deformed into that of Bezglavie, which 
means “headlessness.” 

Of course, all the details of the fierce persecution of Russian 
Christianity are not available at this time. The frontiers of 
distracted Russia are closed to the curious eyes of European 
wanderers or observers. We are not able to compile the lists 
of Russian bishops, priests, monks, and faithful whose death 
has been found indispensable to the establishment of the hu- 
man brotherhood of which the anti-Christian social reformers 
talk so glibly. It is still impossible to count the churches de- 
stroyed, pillaged, or desecrated; nor is it yet possible to esti- 
mate the extent of the seizure and theft of religious vessels and 
movable goods. But the experience of the Russian Church un- 
der Bolshevik tyranny recalls the most sanguinary days of the 
Church of Christ in the early centuries of our era. 

It has been pointed out that the leaders of Russian Bol- 
shevism are Jews. It ought, however, to be made clear that its 
irreligious and political code has been framed by purely 
Russian minds. It would be unjust to say that Russian anarch- 
ism, in its attempts to sap the foundations of doctrinal Chris- 
tianity, and to undermine the social institutions resting there- 
upon, is the intellectual product of the Jewish intelligentsiia in 
Russia. It was outlined in its minutest details by Russian 
dreamers, and philosophers, and, strangely enough, even by 
those who may rightly be regarded as among the foremost 
champions of anti-Semitism. In fact, the father of Russian 
anarchism, a religious (or more accurately, irreligious) and 
social system that differs from Bolshevism only in name, is 
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Mikhail Alexandrovitch Bakunin, a genuine Russian, and a 
member of the Russian nobility. 

A notable revolutionary theorist, Prince Peter Alexieevich 
Kropotkin, once wrote that Bakunin was “a gigantic figure, a 
man who gave up everything for the triumph of his revolution- 
ary ideal, who lived for it alone, borrowing from his concep- 
tions the purest views of life, and who became an inspiration 
to those whose lives he touched.”* Kropotkin is a panegyrist 
rather than a biographer. His gorgeous epithets are rhetori- 
cal tinsel. It may be conceded, however, that Bakunin was a 
revolutionary spirit by conviction. His life is the faithful mir- 
ror of his theories. For the sake of revolution he gave up his 
freedom, his country, his material welfare. He never retracted 
his theories. He never flinched from the extreme conclusions 
of his social and religious nihilism. In a word, he was the 
brain organizing and defining the doctrine of the Russian revo- 
lution. The Bolsheviki seized upon his spiritual and intellect- 
ual estate, and put into practice the theories formulated by 
him. He did not live to witness their destructive power, and 
the consequent downfall of Russia, a country he loved in- 
tensely, in spite of his imprecations. Perhaps the vision of his 
fatherland, broken and bleeding under the Neronian rule of his 
disciples, might have modified his views. 

Michael Bakunin was born in May, 1814, in the village of 
Priamukhino, in the district of Teriok, government of Tver. 
He was the oldest of a family of eleven children. His father, 
Alexander, had in his youth been a diplomatist, serving as at- 
iaché at the Russian embassies in Naples and Florence. His 
mother belonged also to the Russian nobility, and descended 
from the historic family of Muraviev. The first seeds of revo- 
lutionary ideas were sown in the son’s heart by his father, a 
passionate admirer and disciple of the Dekabrists. 

At the age of fifteen, Bakunin entered the Artillery School 
of Petrograd, and after three years (1829-1832), was attached 
to the service of a battery in the government of Minsk. He 
witnessed the Russian military authorities’ method of smother- 
ing in blood the Polish revolution. The cruelty of repression 
filled his heart with hatred and dismay. As soon as possible 
(1834) he resigned his commission and went to Moscow where 
he devoted his time to the study of philosophy. He began, 

2A. I. Sack, The Birth of the Russian Democracy. New York, 1918, pp. 188, 189. 
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with juvenile enthusiasm, to study the sensualism of Condillac; 
afterwards, the metaphysics of Fichte absorbed his attention. 
His first literary exertion was a Russian translation of Einige 
Vorlesungen iiber die Bestimmung der Gelehrten (1836). 
Later, he plunged into the study of the Hegelian transcendent- 
alism. In 1836, he published a preface to the Russian transla- 
tion of Hegel’s Gymnasialreden. In 1840 appeared the first 
portion of an incomplete philosophical treatise.’ 

He then went to Berlin, mastered German so well, and be- 
came so intimately acquainted with German literature, that he 
was able to write in German the first of his papers, which ap- 
peared in the Deutsche Jahrbiicher (October, 1842).* In this 
paper he timidly expressed the fundamental tenet of Russian 
nihilism: “The desire or pleasure of destruction is at the 
same time a desire or pleasure of creation.”* One may see in 
this principle a travesty of the well-known axiom of Scholas- 
tic philosophy: Corruptio unius est generatio alterius. From 
this principle of his, Bakunin necessarily derived the obliga- 
tion to overthrow all the social and religious forms of modern 
society in order to build on the débris the ideal man or social 
organization. 

The revolutionary appeals of Bakunin made him suspect 
to the Saxon Government, and he was obliged to leave Dres- 
den, and to seek refuge, first in Switzerland, then in Belgium 
and at last in Paris, where he lived until 1847. Here he met 
the two lawgivers of international Socialism, Karl Marx and 
Engels, and became acquainted also with Proudhon and 
George Sand. As in Germany, Bakunin had felicitated him- 
self on being rid of fading beliefs in the immortality of the 
soul, so in Paris, in his frequent conversations with Marx, he 
stirred the latter’s enthusiasm for a political upheaval that 
would have led to victory for socialistic aims. At a much later 
period, in his autobiographical notes (1871), he said: “Marx 
was much more advanced than I was, as he remains today, not 
more advanced, but incomparably more learned than I am. I 

*Max Nettlau, Michael Bakunin. Eine biographische Skizze, mit Ausziigen aus 
seinen Schriften und Nachwort von Gustav Landauer. Berlin, 1901, pp. 4, 5. Lektzii 
o naznachenii uchebnykh. Teleskop, Moskva, 1835, vol. xxix., pp. 3-57; O Filosofii, 
Otechestvennyia Zapiski, 1840. Petrograd, ix., sect. vi., 53-78. 

*Die Reaktion in Deutschland. Ein Fragment von einem Franzosen. Deutsche 
Iahrbiichern, October, 1842, pp. 11-21. 


5 Die Lust der Zerstérung ist zugleich eine Schaffende Lust. The German term 
Lust means both “desire” and “pleasure.” 
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knew then nothing of political economy. I had not yet rid 
myself of metaphysical abstractions, and my Socialism was 
only instinctive. He, though younger than I, was already an 
atheist, an instructed materialist, a well-considered Socialist. 
It was just at this time that he elaborated the first foundations 
of his present system. We saw each other fairly often. 

But there was never any frank intimacy between us. Our tem- 
perament would not suffer it. He called me a sentimental 
idealist, and he was right; I called him a vain man, perfidious 
and crafty, and I also was right.”* In other notes of 1870, he 
closes the views of Marx that had influenced his mind: “Marx 
states that all the political, religious and juridical evolutions 
in history are not the causes, but the consequences of economic 
evolutions. The remark is a fecund one, and the discovery of 
a brilliant mind. Yet Marx is not the man who revealed it. 
Others, before him, had a glimpse of it, or had expressed it 
partially. But, Marx may justly claim the honor of having 
asserted it strongly, and made it the great basis of his entire 
economic system.” * 

These quotations are evidence that in spite of his bitter 
controversies with Marx, Bakunin completed his revolutionary 
training under the leader of German Socialism. The last rem- 
nants of Slavic mysticism were burnt out by the atheism of 
Marx. From Marx, Bakunin derived the leit-motiv of his 
socialistic philosophy—the prominent, perhaps one should say, 
the exclusive réle played by the economic motive in the shap- 
ing of the religious and political evolution and destiny of man- 
kind. 

In 1848, Bakunin returned to Germany to take part in the 
revolutionary movement in Central Europe. At the risk of his 
life, he showed his devotion to his principles. He was ar- 
rested and imprisoned in the fortress of Koenigstein January 
14, 1850; he was condemned to death, but the death sentence 
was commuted to life imprisonment. The Austrian Govern- 
ment claimed him, and after a new trial, held on May 15, 1851, 
condemned him to be hanged. A new commutation of the 
capital sentence took place, but life imprisonment was again 
imposed. He had to undergo the full measure of harshness 


6 Bertrand Russell. Proposed Roads to Freedom: Socialism, Anarchism and. Syn- 
dicalism. New York, 1919, pp. 38, 39. 

™James Guillaume, Michael Bakounine: notice biographique. CEuvres de Bakou- 
nine, vol ij. Paris, 1907, p. 11. ; 
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characteristic of Austrian prisons. In the citadel of Olmiitz, he 
was shackled and chained to the wall. His resistance never 
yielded, and his hatred for political forms of government in- 
tensified. 

His prison torture soon terminated. The Russian Govern- 
ment claimed him, and, to use his own words, he was placed 
“at the mercy of the bear.” He was confined in the fortress of 
SS. Peter and Paul, and at the outbreak of the Crimean War 
transferred to Schliisselburg. He there endured a long mar- 
tyrdom until 1857. His health was shattered. In the loneli- 
ness of his dungeon, he tried to enliven his drooping spirit 
by dramatizing in his imagination the legend of Prometheus, 
chained to a rock on Caucasus by order of the Tsar of 
Olympus. One of his letters gives a graphic account of his 
sufferings: “Terrible indeed is the fate of a man condemned 
to life imprisonment. His existence is one that has no ideals, 
no hopes, no purposes. Every day, at sunrise, I told myself: 
“You are becoming besotted. Tomorrow you will sink deeper 
in dullness.’ This atrocious toothache will last many, many 
weeks. It will come back at least twice in a month. I did 
not sleep either by day or night. I was unable to do anything. 
Reading was even too great an effort to me. In the dead of the 
night, my heart, my loins felt the burning voice of a ghost 
whispering to my ear: ‘You are a slave, you are a corpse.’ Yet 
I was not disheartened. Were I a religious man, religion 
would have stirred within myself the heroic zeal of the mar- 
tyrs. But, the wish to reject all the attempts to a reconcilia- 
tion never grew weak. My soul kept alive, and burning, and 
glowing, the holy fire of revolt.”* In 1857, Alexander II. con- 
sented to give him freedom, or, rather, to allow him to enjoy a 
circumscribed freedom in the frozen steppes of Siberia. He 
was interned at Tomsk. Here he married a Polish girl, An- 
tonia Kwiatkowska. From Tomsk, thanks to the mediation 
of his maternal uncle, Muraviev Amoursky, governor of East- 
ern Siberia, he went to Irkutsk (1859). The resignation of 
Muraviev suggested to him a plan of escaping from his place 
of exile. His attempt succeeded, and, through Japan, he 
reached San Francisco, whence, on October 15, 1861, he wrote 
to his friends Herzen and Ogarev: “The astonishing success of 


®P. A. Berlin, Aposfoly anarkhii (The Apostles of Anarchy). Petrograd, 1917, 
pp. 7, 8. 
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the speculations of the Americans, mostly fruitful, though not 
always free from blame, commonplaceness of their material 
welfare, impervious to the throb of the human heart, and their 
national vanity, that gets pleasure at little expense, have con- 
tributed, it seems, to deprave this nation. The hard struggle, 
in which they are now entangled, will probably be helpful to 
them, inasmuch it will make them find again their lost soul.”’ 
From New York he reached London on October 27, 1861. Here, 
he received the most cordial welcome from his old friends, 
Herzen and Ogarev. 

In Europe he renewed his revolutionary propaganda. As 
an ardent Slavophil, he saw in the Polish revolt of 1863, the 
first step towards the emancipation of autocratic Russia. His 
address to the “Friends of Russia, Poland and the Slavic 
World” is a fiery appeal in favor of the overthrow of the auto- 
cratic régime. He followed with enthusiasm the success of the 
Italian revolution, lived at Naples and Florence till the autumn 
of 1867, and corresponded with the pioneers of Italian unity. 
A fruit of his literary activity was the foundation of an Italian 
paper, Libertate Giustizia, that combated the revolutionary 
mysticism of Mazzini. The device of the Mazzinian party, 
Dio e popolo, provoked the bitterest gibes from the Russian 
atheist. 

While in Italy he strove to connect the scattered threads 
of the social revolutionary movement into a compact organized 
body. A group of internationalists clustered around him. It 
embraced French, Italian, Scandinavian, German and Polish 
revolutionists. The group was given the name of “The Inter- 
national Alliance of Socialistic Democracy.” Bakunin himself 
drew up its programme, an open profession of religious and 

_social anarchism: “The Alliance,” it reads, “declares itself an 
atheistic organization. It aims at the final and complete aboli- 
tion of classes, at the political, economic, and social equality 
of all individuals of both sexes; it states that the earth, the in- 
struments of production, and all capital are the collective prop- 
erty of the community, to be utilized only by the workingmen, 
viz., by their agricultural and industrial associations. It holds 
the belief that all the political states now existing and founded 
upon the principle of authority, are to be melted into them and 


with them.” 
®Correpondance de Michel Bakounine Lettres 4 Herzen et a Ogareff, par Michel 
Dragomanov. Paris, 1896, p. 128. 
VOL. CX. 22 
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By this programme Bakunin endeavored to alienate the 
working masses in Italy from the revolutionary mysticism of 
Mazzini. In his Réponse d’un International a Mazzini, pub- 
lished in French, in the Liberté of Brussels (August 18 and 19, 
1871) he asserted the atheistic character of the socialistic 
league.” 

Bakunin’s group affiliated with the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association, founded at London in 1861. The en- 
tente, however, between the extreme Socialists headed by 
Bakunin and the moderate Internationalists, led by Karl 
Marx, was short-lived. It was followed by a violent campaign 
of mutual defamation, which weakened the initial strength of 
the “Internationale.” 

In 1870, Bakunin retired to Switzerland and devoted more 
time to literary work. Some of the most complete of his writ- 
ings, especially his “L’Empire knouto-Germanique et la Révo- 
lution Sociale, a fiery invective against Teutonism, its culture 
and policy, was written at Lucerne. The struggles with Marx, 
the invitation of the Russian youth to the overthrow of Tsar- 
ism, the organization of the socialistic forces throughout 
Europe absorbed his last energies. Bereft of resources, he 
could support himself and his family only through the generos- 
ity of his brothers living in Russia, and of devoted friends. He 
died at Berne, July 1, 1876. Before his death, conversing with 
his intimate friend, Alexander Reichel, he admitted the bank- 
ruptcy of modern philosophy. “Our philosophical vagaries,” 
he said, “culminate either in the conception of an intangible 
happiness, built of clouds, or in a desperate pessimism.” * 

Bakunin is, so to speak, the architect of Russian anarchism. 
He traced its master lines, he laid the main foundations. This 


10 (Euvres, vol. vi. Paris, 1913, pp. 122, 123. 

11The most complete biographical source of Bakounin is the four volumes of 
Bakounin’s life, written in German by Max Nettlau: Michael Bakunin: Eine Biogra- 
phie (London, 1896-1900). This monumental work was not printed, but only multi- 
graphed to the number of fifty copies, which were sent to the most famous libraries 
of the world. See also: Mikhail A. Bakunin: biograficheskii ocherk, in Byloe, Petro- 
grad, 1906, n. 8, pp. 228-254; Bakounine, L’histoire de ma vie. Paris, 1898; A. Herzen, 
Michel Bakounine, Revue politique et littéraire. Paris, 1908, série v, vol x., pp. 491- 
495; Max Nettlau, Bakunin und die russiche revolutiondre Bewegung in den lIahren 
1868-1873, in Archiv fiir die Geschichte des Socialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung, 
Leipzig, 1914, vol. v., pp. 357-422; A. A. Kornilov, Molodye gody Miklaila Bakunina: 
iz istorii russkago romantizma, (The Youth of M. Bakunin: some pages from the 
history of Russian romanticism), Moscew, 1915; H. Seymour, Michael Bakunin: a 
biographical sketch. London, 1888; A. J. Sack, op. cit., pp. 171-186; B. Russell, op. 
cit., pp. 32-55. S. A. Vengerov, Istoricheskii slovar russkikh pisatelei: istochniki 
(Historic Dictionary of Russian Writers), Petrograd, vol. i., 1900, p. 149. 
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system was constructed to rule the spiritual powers of man, 
and to regulate his social activities. On one side it protests 
against the ceaseless yearnings of the human soul towards 
the sunlit heights of mysticism; on the other, it proclaims the 
end of those civil institutions that were ever regarded as the 
bulwark of the social order. -The anarchism of Bakunin is a 
virulent attack against both Church and State. God is the 
master tyrant to be interned in His fabulous Eden, and kings 
are His satellites, who follow the tyrannical policy of their 
divine leader. It is both a religious and social anarchism; it 
presents a double face to its observer. . 

Alexander Herzen has justly remarked that the Slavic 
genius is rather initial than perfective. Foreign influences 
determine its development.” The anarchistic philosophy of 
Bakunin is the result of his intellectual training, and his teach- 
ers have not been Russian. His mind showed a plastic recep- 
tivity to the influence of both Germany and France. The ex- 
tremes to which he developed these impressions into a system 
is perhaps indicative of his genuinely Slavic origin. Herzen 
once wrote: “With us, thought, knowledge, conviction, dogma 
do not remain in a state of theory and abstraction. They do 
not confine themselves within the narrowness of an academic 
session, or conceal themselves in the bookcase of a scholar, in a 
jail. The exact opposite is what takes place. They break their 
chains, and precipitately, without reaching maturity, pervade 
the public life and, as it were, with their feet bound, they jump 
over the vestibule to the extreme corner of the arena.” * 

From a religious point of view, the anarchism of Bakunin 
is rooted in the Hegelian philosophy of the identity of think- 
ing and being, and may be looked upon as the final develop- 
ment of the religious conceptions of Feuerbach. A German 
writer, who professes an easily conceivable hatred against 
Bakunin, the satyrist of Teutonism, was right in asserting that 
the origin of what the Russian anarchist calls his system can 
be traced to the time of his sojourn on German soil.“ Religious 
anarchism is the extreme logical consequence of the Hegelian 
philosophy of religion. Feuerbach carried out Hegel’s philo- 

2 Du développement des idées révolutionnaires en Russie. Londres, 1853, p. 19. 
13 Herzen, Kolokol: izbrannyia stati (The Bell: Selected Papers). In Russian. 
Geneva, 1887, p. 719. 


%4 Michael Bakunin und der Radicalismus. Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, 1877, 
vol. xii., p. 232. 
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sophical concepts to their logical conclusion, and in his strong 
criticism of his master, proves that the final conclusion of 
Hegelianism is unadulterated materialism. In fact, the whole 
kernel of the religious philosophy of Feuerbach may be ex- 
pressed in his famous saying that “the personality of God is 
nothing else than the projected personality of man.”” Feuer- 
bach, however, though not an orthodox Hegelian, in his mater- 
ialistic conception of religion, and theoretical atheism, dared 
not to apply his religious nihilism to social life.* The task of 
working out to the fullest degree the practical consequences 
of Hegel’s thought, was assumed by the leaders of German 
Socialism, by Marx and Engels. They held that atheism ought 
to be the leaven of a society delivered “from the idealistic frip- 
pery of religion.” 

But German Socialists, in expounding the materialistic 
conceptions of social life, hesitated to advocate violence for 
the contemplated atheistic reconstruction of society. What 
it dared not undertake, Bakunin took up with the zeal of 
apostleship. He declared not only that atheism will be the 
organizing power of a reconstructed kind, but that violence 
and rebellion are the instruments of its conquests.” 

According to Bakunin, philosophic idealism culminates in 
the denial of the existence of a personal God, or in the idea 
of God as an abstract and metaphysical being. The final evo- 
lution of philosophic thought marks the exaltation of matter 
and the humiliation of spirit. “Everywhere, in short, religious 
or philosophical idealism, the one being but the more or less 
free translation of the other, serves today as the flag of ma- 
terial, bloody, and brutal force, of shameless material exploit- 
ation; while, on the contrary, the flag of theoretical material- 
ism, the red flag of economic equality and social justice, is 
raised by the practical idealism of the oppressed and famish- 
ing masses, tending to realize the greatest liberty and the 
human right of each in the fraternity of all men on earth.” * 

In the same work, God and the State, Bakunin gives vent 
to his bitter hatred against God and every form of religion. 
For him, “The idealistic abstraction, God, is a corrosive poison, 

45 Das Wesen des Christentums, Simmtliche Werke, vol. vi., Stutigart, 1903, p. 273. 
16 F. Iodl, Ludwig Feuerbach. Stuttgart, 1904, pp. 3. 4. 


11 See B. Malon, L’Internationale in La Nouvelle Revue. Paris, vi., année, vol. 


xxvi., p. 753. 
% God and the State. New York, s. d., p. 47. 
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which destroys and decomposes life, falsifies and kills it.’”” 
Belief in God is an offspring of the root of all the absurdities 
that torment the world.” Religion is the nursery of all crimes, 
the bacillus of the contagious diseases that infect the social 
body. “Christianity is precisely the religion par excellence, be- 
cause it exhibits and manifests, to the fullest extent, the very 
nature and essence of every religious system, which is the im- 
poverishment, enslavement, and annihilation of humanity for 
the benefit of divinity.” * 

Christianity, however, is not a compact body. It ramifies 
into the great branches, Orthodoxy, Catholicism, and Protest- 
antism. The national Church of Russia does not stir the satyr- 
ical mind of Bakunin. He agrees with Herzen, that the Byzan- 
tino-Moscovite Christianity neither civilized nor emancipated 
those within its jurisdiction. 

With regard to Catholicism, Bakunin renders justice to the 
sanctity of its ideals, while scorning its priesthood. “What is 
there more sublime, in the ideal sense, more disinterested, 
more separate from all the interests of this earth, than the doc- 
trine of Christ preached by the Catholic Church? And what 
is there more brutally materialistic than the constant practice 
of the same Church, since the eighth century.”” All the Chris- 
tian Churches when compared with the Roman Catholic 
Church are bankrupt.” * 

Protestantism is frankly disliked by Bakunin as the bour- 
geois religion par excellence. “It accords just as much liberty 
as is necessary to the bourgeois, and finds a way of reconciling 
celestial aspirations with the respect which terrestrial condi- 
tions demand.” ™ 

Since no form of Christianity is fitted for the social and 
moral betterment of man, the war against it, and generally 
against God, or the idea of God is a social and moral necessity. 
Man’s human history is the history of his development 
by rebellion and by thought. Both these weapons of his 
humanized being, are the characteristics of Satan.* By Satan 
man becomes free; by God, he chains himself to slavery. 

“Perfection consists in the progressive negation of the 
primitive animality of man by the development of his human- 
ity. Man, a wild beast, cousin of the gorilla, has emerged from 


19 Ibid., p. 64. 20 Ibid., p. 22. 1 Ibid., p. 24. 23 Ibid., p. 45. 
3% (@uvres, vol. i., p. 226. % God and the State, p. 46. 35 Ibid., p. 10. 
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the profound darkness of animal instinct into the light of mind, 
which explains in a wholly natural way all his past mistakes 
and partially consoles us for his present errors. He has 
emerged from animal slavery, and passing through divine 
slavery, a temporary condition between his animality and his 
humanity, he is now marching on to the conquest and realiza- 
tion of human liberty.” *° 

But if irreligion is the granitic pillar of social progress, 
why do men, and especially the proletariat, prefer religious 
fetters and the divine slavery to a godless emancipation? Ac- 
cording to Bakunin, the proletariat is the victim of two great 
dark powers, the political and the sacerdotal, that is of the 
governments and the priesthood. Oppression, poverty, ignor- 
ance act as narcotics upon them.” 

Such were the theories of Bakunin’s religious anarchism. 
They are invoked and developed to justify his scheme of social 
reforms. If religion hampers the free play of human energies, 
its abolition is a social requirement. Religious despotism, be- 
ing the stool of political tyranny, deserves to be wiped out from 
the civilized world.* Theology is an anachronism. It ought to 
disappear. Its gravestone is being carved by Positivism. 
Jesus Christ must sink in His grave. “Our Christ,” writes 
Bakunin, “differs from the Protestant and Christian Christ in 
this, that the latter is a personal being, ours impersonal; the 
Christian Christ, already completed in an eternal past, presents 
himself as.a perfect being, while the completion and perfec- 
tion of our Christ, science, are ever in the future; which is 
equivalent to saying that they will never be realized.”* The 
battle to be fought in the name of progress resolves itself, in- 
deed, into an everlasting duel between God and man. All 
priests, except of those that have been burnt by the fire of per- 
secution, have been the natural allies of all the tyrants.” 

The logical consequences of the theories of Bakunin are 
that atheism and materialism express the truth." He could not 
conceive the divine omnipotence as creating a man capable of 
determining himself for good or evil. God was to him a phan- 
tom, the absolute vacuum, a metaphysical abstraction, the 
moral and immoral cause of all slaveries.“. By the denial of 


26 Ibid., p. 31. 27 Ibid., p. 16. 

28 G@uvres, vol. x., p. 303. 29 God and the State, p. 34. 
% Féderalisme, socialisme et antithéologisme. Céuvres, vol. i., pp. 67, 68. 

% (Euvres, vol. iii., p. 296. , 2 C@uvres, vol. v., p. 321. 
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the existence of God, Bakunin was logically forced to deny 
free will and a soul separated and separable from the body. 
The religious anarchism of Bakunin spread among Russian 
revolutionists hatred of God and His Incarnate Son. The songs 
of Russian Socialists are saturated with it. 

We need scarcely observe that all the above mentioned 
grievances against Christianity are precisely its titles of glory, 
the jewels of its crown. Christian idealism, an idealism spring- 
ing from the most perfect Man Who ever conversed with men, 
the Incarnate Son of God, has trained legions of true supermen. 
It is an idealism embodying the most sublime and beneficent 
yearnings of the human heart. The product of Christian 
idealism is that social reform to which we owe the abolition of 
slavery, the consciousness of our human dignity, the exaltation 
of woman, the end of despotism, the civilizing of barbarians, 
the defence of the weak against the strong and violent. 

Atheistic revolutionary Socialism has undergone the or- 
deal of fire. In Russia the brotherhood of anarchism has re- 
placed private property with robbery, violence, and brigan- 
dage. Men who promised to improve the social conditions 
of the working masses have reduced them to despair, to star- 
vation, to brutishness. They talk of freedom, of full respect 
for the rights of individuals. In fact, they strangle the most 
sacred liberties of their fellow-men, and murder those who 
do not accept their words as their rule of life, or dare to keep 
alive in their hearts the inextinguishable flame of the love of 
God and of faith in His divine Son. 

It has been clearly shown by the history of the revolu- 
tionary movement that material egotism is at the bottom and 
in the heart of all socialistic upheavals. And in the stern 
combat between Christian idealism and materialistic atheism, 
there shines forth in all its historical truth, the saying of Mon- 
tesquieu: “Christianity, that is, the religion of suffering, sacri- 
fice, and mortification, is also the religion assuring the great- 
est human happiness on earth.” 








CHRISTMAS IN THE RIO GRANDE COUNTRY. 
BY MARGARET B. DOWNING 


7] ENORA lives in a secluded village around which 

yl the foothills of a great range of the Rockies rear 

defending walls against the storms of the higher 

regions and the restlessness of the world beyond. 

Her house is square and adobe at the edge of the 

tiny city, and her land extends from the mud road magnifi- 

cently outlined on the urban map as Avenue Don Diego de 

Vargas across the hills to the river. This historic stream, the 

Rio Grande, might be considered merely lithographical at 

Sefiora’s crossing, but she owns the grist-mill five miles north 

and has held immemorial water rights which add immense 
value to her ranchito. 

There are acres of apricot, plum and small sweet Mexican 
apple trees which were in full bearing before the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo was signed, and which have yielded an 
ample annual crop ever since, despite that disturbing instru- 
ment. There are acres of wheat and corn, generous spaces 
given to vegetables and herbs and the corral sweeps up the 
sandy hill with a shelter of sage and mesquite, where a burro, 
a cow, several sheep and swine, and many plump and depend- 
able fowl spend busy, noisy hours. Sefora lives on the pro- 
duce of her land as her fathers have done for many hundred 
years before. They crossed the Rio Grande with Onate in 1598, 
and like them, she exchanges her fine flour and meal, excellent 
and sound fruit and vegetables for such staples of food and 
clothing as she may desire. She sells the surplus and divides 
her income into three equal parts; the first goes to the bank, 
the second to the church and to charity, and the third for her 
own pleasure and comfort and that of her family. And, a strong 
stake in the future of the Rio Grande country, Sefioras are 
multiplied in the many villas as the Mexican, old and new, 
calls the lesser townships, which are not yet affected by the 
poison which enters the soul with steam, electricity and petrol. 

Days tread on each other’s heels in Sefiora’s domain utter- 
ly lacking that much heralded quality of the sand country, 
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somnolence and silence, for the Sefiora goes about the house 
all morning in a perfect fury of cleaning, closely followed by 
the Indian maid, Incarnacion, and in the corral the aged serv- 
itor José drives everything before him like a whirlwind. The 
hens and other live things of the barnyard make as much noise 
and work as industriously as though they were in New Eng- 
land. The unquenchable sunshine is here, as described in that 
popular book, Sunshine, Silence and Adobe, and there are 
miles of sun dried brick within sight, made into comfortable 
dwellings called placitas, like Sefiora’s. 

This indomitable woman’s home was built by her grand- 
father, the miller, in 1735, and it is evident that life in his days 
radiated from the kitchen and the corral, as indeed it con- 
tinues to do at the present. The kitchen is on the southern end 
of the square and is sixty feet long and about forty wide, with 
a fireplace as roomy as the ordinary bed chamber. A veranda 
of equal proportions gives on the corral, and in former days 
the sheep shearers came to the placita and the Indians 
pounded the corn into meal and ground the pepper into the 
fine aromatic chili powder. Sefora keeps only a few sheep 
now, and the great flock is in charge of her oldest son at the 
ranch by the mill. 

Those are grand occasions when Sefora overlooks her 
charges and selects the victims for the feasts of December, and 
this may be reckoned the first step in the elaborate prepara- 
tions. All of December is, in a way, a preparation for Christ- 
mas along the Rio Grande, for midway in Advent, as mi- 
caréme in the longer season of penance, comes that beloved 
fiesta of the Mexican, the twelfth, the day given over to honor 
the vision of Our Lady of Guadalupe to the poor savage. In 
the mellow days when Indian summer is waning, Sefiora’s 
porch is decked with garlands of vivid peppers awaiting the 
time until they are dry enough for the mill, interspersed with 
glistening strings of garlic and onions. Great ollas—earthen- 
ware receptacles which, on the Rio Grande, are baskets and 
barrels combined—brimming over with frijoles, stand sentinel- 
like under the arches. Then comes Trinidad the head shep- 
herd, with his master Sefor Amado, and they spend hours in- 
specting the small flock in the corral before finally marking 
two lambs for destruction and driving them into a waiting 
stockade. 
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There are chickens, turkies, ducks, and geese, even de- 
mure guinea hens and an arrogant peacock in prime condi- 
tion for the oven, though naturally the Mexicans do not often 
slay the bird of the gorgeous tail but only his wives. Those 
of Mexican blood, as their ancestors centuries ago in Spain, 
may relish all such fancy dishes as fowl on the side or for any 
inferior occasion, but on great days, such as favorite feasts 
of Our Lady and at Nativity, the mainstay of the banquet is 
the backbone of a lamb cut with about five inches of flesh on 
each side, then again chopped into pieces and simmered for 
hours over a slow fire with.much garlic and chili, and herbs 
without number. To this end the lambs in the stockade re- 
ceive the tenderest attention for weeks before the holocaust, 
one for Guadalupe day, one for Christmas. Other preparations 
go forward. Although the meal, which is used daily, is ground 
at the mill, for such great fiestas as December twelfth and 
twenty-fifth, skilled Indian women come down from San Juan 
_ and pound corn for hours in a mammoth wooden bowl and be- 
times stir and turn the drying grapes, and the latest crops of 
prunes and apricots. 

All the zeal is not confined to the culinary department. 
Sefora’s grandfather, in placing the kitchen and store rooms 
in the southwest ends of the placita, left rather darkened 
spaces for living and sleeping apartments. But there is no 
room without a lamp burning before a picture or statue in the 
dim recesses where the light from the court gets small ingress 
through the tiny windows. In the salon on the north side, 
fronting on the Avenue, named for the reconquistadore, there 
is a large painting of the vision of Guadalupe, the work of an 
untrained Indian employed at the mill under its original pro- 
prietor. It is a wonderful production, but quite as worthy as 
many of the futurist and other freakish efforts. Not even in 
the desert are the skies so fearfully indigo or the sage so 
bristling and gaudy. The Holy Virgin looks ferocious, yet 
the legend of Guadalupe paints her as fair a vision and as 
tender a mother as mortals could behold. Sefiora, however, 
sees none of these artistic defects, nor is she aggrieved that 
the robe instead of being of celestial blue is of tropical violence 
in red, yellow and purple. 

The painting is on the wall over the wide fireplace where 
the fragrant pinon branches blaze in the evenings even through 
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the summer, and it covers full five feet of space measured each 
way. About the halo, which is painted the deepest orange, 
Sefiora has arranged a row of lamps in brackets and alternate 
shades of white and blue. With the opening of December 
every twilight when her family and guests gather in the draw- 
ing-room for a cup of chocolate and some fortillas, the hard 
brittle biscuits—a combined cake and cracker common in the 
Mexican countries—the lamps are lighted. There are at least 
six other lamps on the mantle below the picture which burn all 
day, and Sefiora uses only the sweetest and purest of olive oil 
for her votive offerings. She makes shift with poorer quality 
for her salad, reluctantly it is true, but for her lamps will have 
none but the best. 

In other rooms additional lights twinkle. Each room has 
its precious memories, naturally since one hundred and eighty- 
five years have elapsed since the good miller, Juan Ortiz, sus- 
pended from the crane in the kitchen the massive iron pot 
which had crossed the Rio Grande with Onate. A tremendous 
history has this homely vessel which Sefiora can recite with 
spirit; how it was buried in the orchard when the Juan Ortiz of 
his day fled with the Spanish settlers from the maddened and 
revolting pueblos of 1680 along the Rio Grande to the border. 
There they encamped on the Texas side for more than ten 
years until the reconqueror, De Vargas, led his victorious army 
back. Then Ortiz dug up his treasures and his son removed 
upward to the secluded valley, where he built his mill and laid 
the foundation of the family fortunes in the thousands of 
acres in the sheep country to which he was given title. 

But Sefiora’s Ortizes married Ortegas and Oterminas and 
Ojedas, until her relatives have as many O’s in their names as 
the descendants of Irish kings. They have been born and they 
have died in each of the dark chambers of the old placita, and 
the daily progress of the present chatelaine is prayerfully in- 
terrupted each morning as she makes her way through each. 
For she pauses before the light and kneels a moment, seeing 
no doubt some child struggling into life, then going forth; 
some aged relative going peacefully and thankfully to sleep; 
or the youthful and hopeful struck down in their vigor. A 
lamp burns in the great kitchen, for a young brother of the 
Sefiora thrown from a horse in the corral and brought in to 
breathe his last before the fire. Often the Sefora pauses be- 
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fore the yawning fireplace, and gazing at the light takes out 
her beads and prays for a moment before continuing her 
tasks. 

In December rumors begin to grow of the plays for which 
the padre is training young men of the village, ancient miracle 
plays brought into the land by the good Franciscans. Formerly 
many were performed, and were the delight of these shut-in 
lives. Only two survive now, except in centres where archzol- 
ogists take pains for their revival—The Vision of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe and Natividad. However, Natividad is per- 
formed on the eve of Guadalupe, and the Vision is a part of 
the routine of Christmas Eve. Sefora explains that the padre 
likes it so, and she too thinks this best, for acting is only acting 
and should not come so near the fiesta, which is the real thing. 
Sefor Amado on the day the lambs were selected, confided 
that in his family December 12th is kept in the most elaborate 
manner, for his mother is Guadalupe, and his youngest sister, 
who will come all the way from El Paso, is also Guadalupe, 
and she has a daughter bearing the same name, and there are 
other granddaughters and nieces and great-granddaughters, 
and great-nieces who bear the name. It was a bewildering re- 
cital. 

In the first week of December came Sefiora Maria Guada- 
lupe or as she is known in the United States, her mother told 
me, in her home in Denver, Mrs. Karl Adolf Webber, and her 
two daughters, all she has left under the roof tree of her five 
children. A daughter is married in El] Paso, another is a nurse 
in a hospital in St. Louis, a son is in France. Sefiora speaks 
of all regions outside those which passed from Mexico after 
the war of the “roaring forties” as the United States, but she 
never names the political jurisdiction under which she is now 
governed. Not that she resents the change. It is only a habit 
contracted from her father, who fought against Phil Kearney. 

Such cooking, cleaning and upturning as mark the days 
immediately preceding December 12th! One of Sefiora’s six 
sons is an Indian agent, and he has sent her from time to time 
exquisite blankets and rugs. These are taken from cedar 
chests, aired and hung up all over the placita, until the bal- 
conies and porches look like a bit of the Grand Canal when 
the Doge went down to wed the Adriatic. Sons and daughters 
arrive from distant parts. Those with wives, daughters or 
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daughters-in-law bearing the name of Guadalupe are domiciled 
with Sefiora. Others go down to the larger and more modern 
house of Sefior Amado at the mill. On the afternoon of the 
eleventh all the Guadalupes, including the venerable head of 
the family, journey across the hills to the mission where an 
aged Franciscan is in residence. Twice a month only does he 
come to the village, for his is a wide parish covering half of a 
large county. 

Only the Guadalupes go to confession and to Holy Com- 
munion at the High Mass said on the morrow. Such is the 
custom, all other members of the family will attend to this 
pious duty on Sunday. It was easy to discover why, when 
Sefiora, looking superb in her best black silk, her mantilla 
with the longest fringe, her fan of scarlet and gold and at least 
three-quarters of a yard long, drove off with at least a dozen 
lesser Guadalupes. All the other members rushed about set- 
ting a long table in the kitchen, which was re-furbished with 
rugs and dazzling copper kettles and pans, huge tubs of ger- 
anium and cascades of ferns, and comfortable chairs from the 
living room. Every dainty conceivable was set forth, for the 
religious ceremony would last until almost noon, and the 
luncheon hour would then be at hand. 

The savory dish of lamb was filling the air with odors 
which whetted the appetite. Beautiful hothouse flowers had 
come by express from Denver and the second daughter, who 
was Maria Estifania and hence would have a great feast at 
Twelfth Night, deftly decked the table in clusters of roses and 
lent an air of enchantment to the dark recesses beyond the fire- 
place. A smaller picture of Our Lady of Guadalupe was 
placed on an overhanging shelf. Myriads of lights twinkled all 
around, and tall wax candles were on the table ready for the 
lighting at a signal from old José, who was watching the road 
from the church. 

The signal is given, the lights are lit, the dish of lamb 
steams at the head of the table, and a dozen other big dishes 
are ranged in proper order when Sefiora leads the procession 
into the banquet hall. Then Amado, her eldest born, takes 
her hand and raises it to his lips and kneels before her, saying 
in rich, quivering tones: “Our Mother, bless us, on your name 
day.” Everyone kneels, and the dear old lady goes from one 
to the other laying her hand in blessing on each head until she 
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comes to the very youngest Guadalupe, a great-grandchild of 
seven years, who this momentous morning has received the 
dear Son of her Lady patron for the first time. The white- 
haired, aged woman gathers the radiant little cherub in her 
arms, and caresses her. 

“You must bless me, my dearest little one, my Lupita, on 
the day of your First Communion and you must bless us all,” 
and holding the child, she tells her to make the sign of the 
Cross and to say after her, “I bless you all, my dear ones, and 
may our dearest Lord and Our Lady of Guadalupe have us 
always in their tender care.” 

The feast lasted until late afternoon, for long lines of re- 
tainers began to drop in and receive bountiful gifts from the 
table. When the banquet was finally declared over, Sefiora 
was borne in state to the salon where Our Lady of Guadalupe 
smiled down from a throne resplendent with lights and flow- 
ers. Just before dark, the Archbishop called with his curé and 
the aged missioner who had been a friend of Sefora’s youth. 
There had been a reception at the Convent in the mountains 
and the prelate had been celebrant. All partook most guarded- 
ly of the excellent fare set forth on a table in the drawing-room, 
for similar celebrations were going forward in dozens of other 
homes at which they must call, and the hereafter of rich, spiced 
Mexican dishes of state evidently possessed terrors. 

The Archbishop discussed amiably the miracle play of the 
Natividad which he and we and all the mountain side had seen 
the night previous. There had been some amusing anachron- 
isms, such as the shepherds putting the Evil One to flight with 
a crucifix on the night when the angels were singing Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo. The miracle plays of the Southwest were of 
lighter texture, explained the prelate, than the average survival 
of the ages of Faith, and no critical estimate was possible. 
The people had performed them and had grown familiar with 
the parts long before critics began their destructive work. Any 
attempt to change or improve would destroy their reverent 
feelings. He had taken part in one as a boy and would be 
reluctant to cast doubt on the ability of the shepherds to fore- 
see on the night of the Holy Birth, the power which the Cross 
was to have over evil. It was a weary, happy assortment of 
Guadalupes that gathered under Our Lady’s picture that night 
and recited the prayer in her honor. Then, one by one, 
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Sefiora extinguished the lights which had been gleaming about 
her through ten days previous. 

For a day or two there is a lull. Then the great prepara- 
tions begin anew. Sefiora considers Christmas only in the light 
of a solemn, religious feast and all her gifts are in the nature 
of charity. She has a grand dinner and the second lamb 
dressed in the traditional way—as necessary a part of the din- 
ner as the stuffed eel is in Italy. Certain fowl are divided and 
fed riotously, packages of wheat and corn are tied up, and 
little bags of dried fruit are marked and put away. Boxes of 
clothing are arranged, some sent off by the mail cart, others 
tied on the burro’s back and taken over the hills. On the 
mantle under Our Lady of Guadalupe, a prominent place is 
given to St. Stephen, for he was the name saint of the Sefora’s 
dead brother. San Juan di Baptisto, the name par excellence in 
her family, has several shrines, all well illuminated. Good 
St. Joseph receives great honor to the joy of the old stableman 
who comes in several times a day and kneels before him 
devoutly. . 

Senora tells that every Christmas Eve, for sixty years with- 
out fail, save for those interruptions which will come with the 
rearing of eleven children, she has attended the miracle play of 
“The Vision,” and she tells of various actors, long since dead, 
with a gusto which recalls the boulevardier’s memories of 
Booth, Irving and Rachel. “The Vision” fills all her need for 
histrionic relaxation, in fact, except for the dramas performed 
when she was at the Convent in Mexico and when her children 
and grandchildren attended various schools adjacent, she has 
seen no other plays save these simple pastorals of the padres. 
Possessing a quick mind she can repeat every line of “The 
Vision,” and the actual performance is rendered more enjoy- 
able by her spirited renditions in advance. 

The poor Indian is making his way over the cactus-strewn 
waste towards the city, when he hears the voice and sees the 
vision. His delight, as expressed by the actor, was excellent, 
though he chuckled and laughed more than the red man does 
in ordinary intercourse. But as Sefiora severely pointed out, 
none of us have ever seen an Indian after he had seen our 
Blessed Lady. The vision commands him to go to the Arch- 
bishop and tell that it is the pleasure of the Queen of Heaven 
that a shrine be built on that spot in her honor. The words 
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are simple and direct, and Indian-like the bearer of the heav- 
enly mandate repeats it over and over in the selfsame tone. 
The Archbishop is haughty and is garbed in a tight uncomfort- 
able-looking cassock of a dreadful hue of purple, and his 
biretta of red is perched rather coquettishly on the side. He 
kneels through the entire play, some two hours, and reads out 
of one of the largest books imaginable. He never lifts his eyes 
when his servitor conveys the message, dismisses him with a 
frown and reads, reads, reads. The Indian, fortified by the . 
thought that he advances the heavenly pleasure, refuses to 
accept the Archbishop’s dismissal, insists so bravely on seeing 
him that, finally, he is scourged away. 

He goes back disconsolate and without awaiting for the 
appearance of the vision begins a loud complaint, and displays 
his bruises and stripes. Our Lady comforts him and sends him 
back, tells him he must see the Archbishop and deliver her 
message. The poor Indian is in a panic and he acts it very well, 
too. The sacristan now takes a hand and appears before the 
prelate, and in a loud voice tells him he must hear a message 
from heaven. The Archbishop seems quite skeptical that 
heaven would pass him by and select an ignorant Indian. He 
is convinced that Our Lady, if she had affairs of importance, 
would consult with him personally, all the time he reads his 
great book. The sacristan, who is uneasy and sees a shining 
in the countenance of the messenger, craves leave to produce 
him. This he does, by means of an undignified push which 
sends the poor messenger headlong into the episcopal prie- 
dieu. The Archbishop is arrested by the glowing countenance, 
but shows caution at first. He tells the Indian, if indeed he 
comes from the Queen of Heaven, he, the Archbishop, her faith- 
ful servant, asks a sign that he may know she has sent him, and 
not an evil power. Back goes the Indian, Our Lady is waiting 
for him, and merely nods to him to gather some roses which 
have miraculously begun to bloom on the cactus bushes and to 
take them to the skeptical prelate. When the Indian is admitted 
he opens his blouse to show the roses, when lo, instead of the 
mystic flowers painted on the coarse cotton fabric, is the wond- 
rous picture enshrined in the great church at Guadalupe, which 
the Archbishop began at once to erect. 

There are long waits, filled in with songs which sound 
exotic, “The Holy City” and “Holy Night,” but that lovely old 
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hymn of the Andalusians, “Natividad,” is sung also, and most 
plaintively by a young mountaineer who has been attending 
the Christian Brothers’ College. Between the waits, Senora 
sketches in some of the history of the old play, and she repeats 
what her friend the Archbishop, not the dignified visitor 
on the stage, but the courteous visitor of her name-day had 
once told her, that this is the one miracle play which is of 
American origin, that is North American, since the event 
happened in Mexico nearly four centuries ago, and that it has 
been performed continuously in the Rio Grande country, with 
few interruptions, for more than two hundred years. An added 
reason for enjoyment and the reverence which steals over the 
heart in the presence of something anointed with precious 
and holy associations. _ 

It may be, as critics have said, that The Vision of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe as literature, is more worthless than the sing- 
song of child rhymes, but the words have stirred the simple 
savage and the sturdy pioneer of the Rio Grande to efforts 
towards higher things, and opened a way of escape from the 
deadly influence of the desert into the mystic realms where 
heaven pities the anguish of earth and stoops to alleviate it. 

Everyone in the village, everyone from about the foothills 
and the mountains who can borrow, beg or hire a team, comes 
to the play. The old hall where it is enacted is crowded to the 
porch and beyond into the streets. Custom makes nine-thirty 
the hour, and indeed few of the homekeepers are at leisure 
before that time. Senora, and many of her daughters, grand- 
daughters and domestics have stood for long hours in the 
kitchen, through the morning and afternoon receiving Indians 
who rent her land, the families of the men employed at the 
mill and on the ranch, giving to all chocolate and tortillas. 
All went forth currying fat bundles and frequently a squirming 
live fowl. 

While the glorious vision of Our Lady yet lingers on the 
homely stage, the choristers from the church begin to sing 
the Adeste Fideles, for midnight is close at hand. The entire 
community goes from the play to the church nearby, singing 
the old hymn as they plod along. The streets are cluttered, and 
Amado, who is guiding his mother, complains of the sloth of 
the council. But everyone is happy and good natured, and 
files into the church to the resounding strains of the Gloria. 
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The aged missioner sings a High Mass and preaches a sermon 
of generous length, first in Spanish and then in English, for 
even this peaceful valley is filling with the people from the 
United States, as Sefiora calls them. Three o’clock peals from 
the church tower before the last strain of the Christmas hymn 
invites the congregation homeward. 

The snow is falling as we come from the midnight Mass, 
spreading a misty veil over the refuse of the streets, over the 
jumbled vehicles, rude and elegant, over the concourse of peo- 
ple, and it seems clear to us all that, even so, has the mantle 
of God’s love covered up all the years which have gone before, 
and that the records of our lives are made white and shining. 
The aged and toil-worn padre, fifty years amongst these of the 
simple faith, has climbed the high balustrade against the main 
entrance and greets the crowd as it pours from the church. 

“Happy Christmas, my people, for as many as have re- 
ceived Him to them He gave power to be made the Sons of God! 
Happy Christmas, my people, sons of God, aye and His daugh- 
ters.” , 





THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. 
BY CAROLINE GILTINAN. 


MoTHER of the Baby God 
Born in wondrous way, 

Now His tiny, fumbling hands 
On thy face will stray. ; 

One searching so thine eyes may touch: 

He must not find them wet! 

Mother of the Baby God. 
For this one day—forget! 





CAPITALISM AND CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY. 
BY ANTHONY J. BECK. 


77) APITALISM is defined by Henry Somerville as 
AN yi “the system of society in which the means of 
production, land and capital, are privately owned 
by a relatively small section of the community, 
POx3——4) While the majority of the people depend for 
their livelihood upon working as wage-earners for the owners 
of capital.t Other social students see the chief characteristic 
of Capitalism in the systematic use of property for profit and 
purposes of income.? Capital dates back into the mists of an- 
tiquity to the home of the man who first undertook to use part 
of his money or property for the production of more wealth. 
But Capitalism was born after the close of the Middle Ages. 
Its principal causes were the so-called Industrial Revolution 
and the liberalistic, individualistic system of political economy 
engendered by the religious revolution of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

From the writings (e. g., Opus Maius) and scientific re- 
searches of Roger Bacon, a Franciscan monk who lived in the 
thirteenth century, it appears that epoch-making inventions 
would have revolutionized commerce and industry long before 
the eighteenth century, had not the religious upheaval of the 
sixteenth century, and resulting wars, disturbed the regular 
progress of industry. Having been put off for more than a cen- 
tury, these technical triumphs coincided with the proclaiming 
of the liberalistic Manchester system of political economy. 
Charles S. Devas writes: “From about the year 1750 as a start- 
ing point a tremendous change began, and a great part of in- 
dustry was gradually transformed, passing from the traditional 
or empirical stage to the scientific.”* In the textile industry, 
e. g.. John Kay and his son, Robert, invented devices which 
doubled the productive powers of the weavers. In 1767 Har- 
greaves came to the aid of the sorely pressed spinners with his 
spinning-jenny, which enabled one man to do the work of 


1 America, vol. xxi., no. 23. 
2 Rev. Henry Pesch, S.J., Stimmen der Zeit, vol. 1xxxvi., no. 2. 
8 Political Economy, third edition, p. 77. 
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eight. Arkwright produced a still more important spinning 
instrument and practically took the industry out of the hands 
of women in homes, placing it in factories. In 1785 Cartwright 
devised the power-loom, which early in the nineteenth century 
struck an equally severe blow at the domestic occupation of 
men and made weaving a machine industry. By 1800 new de- 
vices enabled the bleaching to be done thirty times as quickly 
and the printing with one per cent of the labor formerly re- 
quired. Meanwhile Eli Whitney had invented the cotton gin 
in the United States, and one of the principal materials for the 
textile industry was furnished in abundance. The growing 
need of some powerful driving force for all this machinery 
suggested the use of the steam engine in textile factories, which 
could now quit the mountain valleys and running streams to 
locate near coal fields. 

The middle of the eighteenth century saw a momentous 
change in the iron trade also. The use of coal for smelting was 
first successfully tried by Roebuck’s method, while James Watt, 
who took out his first patent in 1769, harnessed steam as a mo- 
tive force. Since then there has been a wonderful triple alli- 
ance of coal, steam and iron. One discovery quickly followed 
another: the rolling mill and puddling furnace of Cort; the 
safety lamp of Humphrey-Davey; the hydro-electric machine 
of Armstrong; the Bessemer process of making steel, the Diesel 
engine, which enables ships to travel many thousands of miles 
without stopping for more oil; the electric furnace, steam tur- 
bine, automobile, typewriter, moving pictures, Marconi’s wire- 
less telegraphy, Wright’s aéroplane, the cyanide process, Merg- 
enthaler’s linotype, the induction motor, electric welding—in 
short, the almost endless list of wonderful inventions in manu- 
facture, agriculture, communication, and transportation that 
stamp the last one hundred and fifty years as an age of machin- 
ery. The application of steam to locomotion, at sea, by Bell 
and Fulton and, on land, by Stephenson, made the whole world 
one vast market. Morse’s telegraph and Bell’s telephone made 
possible the almost instantaneous transmission of price lists 
and orders, thereby furnishing the necessary industrial nerves. 
The medizval merchants and manufacturers usually had their 
city and vicinity for a market. Their modern colleague deals 
with all the world. These changes rendered money mobile and 
induced the Catholic Church to permit the taking of interest; 
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for now a man could easily invest his savings and, conse- 
quently, would suffer a loss if he loaned it without compensa- 
tion. 

While these material, technical, and financial changes 
were taking place an equally fundamental and far-reaching 
transformation was felt in the science and ethics of political 
economy. Adam Smith (1723-1790) is by many considered the 
“founder of the modern science of political economy.” * His 
system was liberalistic in the extreme. It was taken in great 
part from the writings of the French Physiocrats, especially 
Quesnay and Turgot® and prevailed during the time when 
Capitalism developed. “The individualistic system of free 
competition,” writes Father Pesch,* “has also been styled the 
‘capitalistic system of free competition,’ not that ‘Capitalism’ 
and ‘individualism’ are identical concepts, but because, on the 
basis of the individualistic system, the preponderance of Cap- 
ital in the organization and direction of industry and of almost 
the entire cultural life of the nations actually asserted itself 
fully.” Smith and his disciple, Ricardo, and a long list of 
“classical” political economists of the Manchester school advo- 
cated economic liberalism. “Its characteristics,” says Devas, 
“were to be irreligious and unhistorical; . . . to believe 
also that unregulated relations were in general the only rational 
relations of society.” Cardinal Gasquet, an eminent historian, 
points to the opposition between true Christianity and the earl- 
iest beginnings of the liberalistic system when he says of cer- 
tain “reformers” of the sixteenth century: “These ‘new men’ 
looked not so much to the ‘good’ as to the ‘goods’ of the Church 
and desired more the conversio rerum than any conversio mor- 
um. What Janssen long ago showed to be the case in Germany, 
and what Mr. Phillipson and M. Hanotaux declare to be cer- 
tainly true of France, is hardly less clear in regard to England, 
when the matter is gone into, namely that the Reformation was 
primarily a social and economic revolution, the true meaning 
of which was in the event successfully disguised under the 
cloak of religion with the assistance of a few earnest and 
possibly honest fanatics.”* Smith in his Wealth of Nations, 
jeers at Christianity, while John Stuart Mill’s Principles of 


4 Volume Library, by Prof. Ruof, of Chicago University. 
5 Devas, loc. cit., p. 651. 6 Idem., p. 164. 
7 Quoted by Henry Somerville in Fortnightly Review, vol. xxi., no 3. 
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Political Economy, sets aside the very elements of Christian 
family life. “The classical” or orthodox political economy, by 
being nominally separated from ethics, and presented as a 
science of tendencies only, and as hypothetical and neutral, 
could in consequence promulgate with comparative impunity 
the most unsocial and immoral doctrines.”* Smith and his 
followers championed unlimited competition. -Thus Smith 
taught that unrestrained freedom of the corn trade was the 
only effectual preventive of the miseries of famine. In reality 
free trade in food may aggravate a famine by drawing supplies 
from countries and districts which are poor to those that are 
rich. Devas holds the liberalistic system responsible for the 
starvation of ten million people in India and Ireland.® While 
millions of her people were dying of hunger, India exported 
food worth millions of dollars. 

During the Christian Middle Ages man and his needs were 
the central point around which domestic industry and small- 
scale commerce revolved. Goods were produced and sold that 
the consumer might be well and abundantly supplied with 
necessaries of life, while the producer and merchant had a 
handsome living. Unrestrained striving for gain was during 
this entire period unbecoming and un-Christian, as the Thom- 
istic philosophy on political economy still ruled the minds of 
men—at least officially. While the feudal period witnessed 
unfair privileges, tryannical use of power, exploitation by 
heartless lords, and pressure exerted by guildsmen on consum- 
ers and apprentices, the age of “industrial liberty” brought 
starvation wages and cruel crushing of competitors. 

Unlimited competition soon resulted in the arbitrary con- 
trol of social tools by the few; in greater fluctuations in supply 
and demand; in the promotion of the gambling spirit; and in 
disastrous crises and panics. Large-scale production dominated 
by the desire for profit tends to foster misdirected manufactur- 
ing and artificially stimulated consumption. How could it be 
otherwise when a large part of the available capital is invested, 
not primarily with the thought of benefiting society and inci- 
dentally earning a good return, but with a view to the highest 
possible dividends? The immediate aim of Capitalism, says 
Father Pesch, “is the enrichment of the owner of the means of 
production and the utmost enjoyment of life on the part of the 

8 Devas, idem., p. 653. 9 Loc. cit., p. 145. 
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capitalist families.” *° The system serves the public welfare 
only indirectly. . 

Consequently the modern world did not benefit as much 
as it might have from its marvelous superiority over the medi- 
zeval and ancient world in social tools. Devas assigns two prin- 
cipal reasons for this phenomenon: (a) Many of the greatest 
inventions serve our welfare much less than appears at first 
glance; (b) heavy losses and injuries, due to the Industrial 
Revolution and other causes, have had to be compensated for 
by improved methods. For instance, millions of square miles 
of land have been turned into a desert.4* We have witnessed 
the wholesale destruction of timber in Minnesota, Maine, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. Exhaustive farming has resulted in 
many millions of acres of deserted farmland.*? Some years 
ago Secretary of Agriculture Wilson denounced the “mining” 
style of farming at a congress of agriculturists. The pollution 
of the Great Lakes necessitated the appointment of an interna- 
tional commission to deal with the evil. According to Sir 
William Crookes careless disposal of garbage and sewage re- 
sults in an annual loss of $75,000,000 in England alone. Think 
of the waste on this score in our country! Then again the 
world’s supply of many useful plants and animals has been 
squandered in great part. The seal, walrus, sea-otter, beaver, 
bison, and various kind of birds have been grieviously dimin- 
ished. Europeans introduced rabbits in Australia, thereby 
ruining thousands of acres of pasture land. There is also a 
vast production of goods known as “cheap and nasty” which 
are really not cheap, if by cheapness we mean that the cost is 
low in comparison with the utility.” 

As for modern inventions many wonderful improvements 
in the methods of production affect things not used by the 
great body of the people. Many are employed in turning out 
costly luxuries. Some of the most conspicuous technical tri- 
umphs have been achieved in the means of transportation and 
communication—steamships, railways, telegraphs, aéroplanes, 
etc.—all admirable inventions whose chief effect is to enable 
men to live close together rather than to be better housed and 
nourished. “It is one of the ironies of history,” admits Henry 
Somerville, “that after an era of unparalleled progress in ma- 


10 Loc. cit., p. 166. 11 Devas, loc. cit., p. 91. 
12 America, vol. x., no. 22. 18 Intermountain Catholic, May 1, 1913. 
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terial civilization the main problem before the modern world 
should be the problem of poverty.” ’* “We are confronted,” 
writes Devas, “with the very serious question, why after such 
a brilliant advance we are not better off, why so many are 
hard-worked, ill-clad and ill-housed, so many tens of thou- 
sands of people even in Great Britain are bowed down with 
abject poverty, and if we reckon our subject countries, so many 
tens of millions.” ** Perhaps the most crushing indictment of 
the capitalistic system from a conservative authority are these 
words of the illustrious Pope Leo XIII.: “A small number of 
very rich men have been able to lay upon the masses of the 
poor a yoke little better than slavery itself.” 1° 
Nevertheless, the fact that the world did not reap as much 

gain as it might have under a well-regulated Christian system 
from the Industrial Revolution and the discovery of new con- 
tinents and vast mineral resources, does not remove the actual 
progress made under Capitalism. Dr. John A. Ryan is of opin- 
ion that “economic conditions are better for the masses than 
they have been at any previous time.” ** This implies a great 
deal in view of the enormous increase in the world’s popula- 
tion during the last two centuries. Capitalized wealth has, in 
the words of Archbishop Keane, created “a haven of peace and 
a home of plenty for the starving multitudes of Europe.” ** It 
opened the treasure house of America’s vast natural resources 
many decades before a rigidly regulated feudalistic system 
would have unlocked them. If, in spite of our great natural 
wealth, we have in a comparatively short period of national 
existence acquired a teeming proletariat, this is due, not only 
to industrial oppression but also to the fact that for many dec- 
ades the United States has been the land of promise for mil- 
lions of poverty-stricken Europeans. Maurice Hillquit, the 
Socialist leader, admitted in his controversy with Dr. Ryan 
that “on the whole, life is more propitious today even to the 
masses than it was at any time in the past.”?® “Those who 
gave full rein to the system of free competition,” observes 
Father Pesch, “can point with pride to its undeniably great 
achievements, at least in so far as no former epoch brought 

14 Fortnightly Review, vol. xxi., no. 3. 15 Idem., p. 81. 

16 Encyclical on The Condition of Labor. 

17 Everybody’s Magazine, November, 1913. 


18 Speech on Washington’s birthday in Louisville some years ago. 
19 Series in Everybody’s Magazine. 
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about in a few decades such progress in the economic produc- 
tion and distribution of goods.” 2° The eminent German Jesuit 
authority on political economy further admits that “the great 
historic vocation of capitalistic production, namely to create in 
the form of private property gigantic enterprises of the utmost 
influence, social institutions of production and distribution, 
would not have been fulfilled within the limits of the average 
citizen’s wealth.” Capitalism utilized and stimulated scien- 
tific achievements, thereby effecting a vast saving of time and 
labor. It gave the world an unprecedented and at times most 
beneficial race of men—captains of industry, merchant princes, 
money barons, great engineers, and daring empire-builders. 
“Westinghouse and Edison,” observed the New York Evening 
Post on the death of the former, “illustrate to best advantage 
that organization of society which gives free scope to individual 
talent and places no limit upon the legitimate rewards it may 
reap.” Prof. Thorstein Veblen takes the position that the pres- 
ent system compensates for its waste by “making men work 
hard and unremittingly.” 2+ Father Pesch notes that Schaeffle, 
one of the leading economists of modern times, considers the 
capitalistic system the relatively most perfect among the in- 
dustrial systems developed in the world’s history. “A return 
to the old order,” says Schaefile, “is not desirable; it would do 
away with the advantage of capitalistic production on a na- 
tional scale, without resulting in a more equal distribution of 
wealth.” It would evidently be impractical and absurd to 
divide our complex and costly social tools among the owners 
and workers, and production would no longer be adequate. 
However, Schaeffle believes that “capitalistic society is 
rapidly undermining its foundations . . . through an ir- 
remedial system of unrestrained industrial competition which 
tolerates no stable possession and results in excessive political 
centralization.” This in turn gives birth to a movement toward 
democracy in industry such as is now making itself felt in the 
United States, Great Britain and other countries. In Britain 
the Labor Party is developing great strength at the expense of 
the old liberal parties, and in our country strong labor and 
farmer movements are getting under way and may easily con- 
verge into a new party. “Not since the development of the 


21 Everybody’s Magazine, November, 1913. 20 Idem., p. 165. 
22 Bau und Leben des sozialen Koerpers. 
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present capitalist system after the Great Industrial Revolution,” 
says a leading Catholic weekly, “has the civilized world faced 
such a radical change as is taking place today.” The Pilot, 
official organ of His Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell, predicts 
that the “day of the wage earner strictly as such is drawing to 
a close.” ** A strong tendency has set in toward nationaliza- 
tion of certain industries, especially public utilities; toward co- 
éperative societies of producers and consumers; and toward 
co-partnership, or at least joint management, by capital and 
labor. Unfortunately, the workers in some trades show an 
‘inclination to abuse their ascendancy by aping the autocratic 
methods employed by unscrupulous capitalists. Were this 
tendency to spread, it might give Capitalism a new lease on life 
by estranging those among the middle classes sympathizing with 
Labor. Even if Labor steers safely past the rocks of absolutist 
control and vengeful methods, our system is likely to retain 
capitalistic characteristics for many a year, as the co-partner- 
ship plan will probably not come into general vogue in the 
near future. Similarly, profit may be curtailed, but it is likely 
to remain a dominant factor in industry and commerce until 
the majority of our people, now under the influence of religious 
and economic liberalism, are imbued with the saving principles 
of Christian Democracy. The tide now setting toward de- 
mocracy in industry will result in a disastrous flood unless 
guided by levees built on the Christian social teachings of the 
Church, especially the famous encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII, 
particularly those on the Condition of Labor and on Christian 
Democracy.” In the great Pontiff’s encyclicals, says Prof. G. 
Toniolo, former president of the Catholic Union of Italy, “we 
possess a unified complex of sociological teachings, brought 
together in a system which rests against the supernatural, 
which measures up to the problems of our age, which absorb- 
ing everything, takes unto itself all that is true in modern 
Science and is proven by experience.” * 

With the introduction of Social Democracy, the worker 
would no longer be able to sell his labor power by a free con- 
tract. The omnipotent State would tell him what to do and at 
what remuneration. The capitalist of the liberal school acts 
on the fallacy that “any contract not brought about by physi- 


23 September 13th. 
24In L’eredita di Leone XIII. 
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cal force or downright deception is fair.” #* He also denies his 
employees the right to organize, basing his refusal on the 
specious argument that his recognition of a labor union would 
infringe the liberty of his unorganized workers. A funda- 
mental of Christian Democracy is the freedom of contract, and 
that freedom “does not consist in an abstract right but in the 
ability not to contract.” ** The worker must be in a position to 
obtain just terms, and the employer must not be coerced into 
accepting unjust conditions. Christian Democracy replaces 
“the immoral principle of unlimited free and fair contract,” 
which Dr. John A. Ryan blames in great measure for our indus- 
trial and social ills, with a contract which gives labor a living 
wage, the consumer fair prices, and the capitalist a just profit. 
Under modern conditions this freedom of contract is fre- 
quently impossible of realization without the aid of organized 
power; and Pope Leo recognized the worker’s right to organize 
and to collective bargaining. 

Even modified Socialism would introduce public owner- 
ship of the means of production and distribution, placing all 
industries and vital national agencies at the mercy of a few 
politicians. In the enormous waste and outrageous mismanage- 
ment which characterized the Bolshevist régime in Hungary 
and the rule of the socialistic soldiers’ and workmen’s councils 
in Berlin, we have practical object lessons in such centralized 
control. Capitalism tends to place similar power over the 
most important industries into the hands of a few financiers 
and grasping captains of industry, frequently exerting a bane- 
ful influence on officials and government. Christian Democ- 
racy favors nationalization of certain public utilities which 
constitute natural monopolies and give the best service to the 
community under public management and ownership. In 
other industries it meets the exigencies of large-scale produc- 
tion and distribution by introducing codperation and co-part- 
nership. The Social Reconstruction Programme issued by the 
National Catholic War Council leaves no doubt on this score: 
“The full possibilities of increased production will not be 
realized so long as the majority of the workers remain mere 
wage-earners. The majority must somehow become owners, 
or at least in part, of the instruments of production. They can 


25 Dr. Ryan in The Catholic Charities Review, vol. ii., no. 3. 
26 Dr. O’Hara in America, vol. xvii., no. 14. 
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be enabled to reach this stage gradually through codperative 
productive societies and co-partnership arrangements.” This 
declaration has been hailed as sensational in even some Chris- 
tian circles inclined to be over-conservative. Still as early as 
1891 Pope Leo XIII. declared that “in no other way” can a 
father provide properly for his children than “by the owner- 
ship of profitable property.” ? 

Christian Democracy spells genuine Christian Solidarism, 
because it aims at uniting all classes of the commonweath in 
a brotherhood of men respecting the fatherhood of God and 
codperating wholeheartedly and consistently for the welfare 
of the individual and of the nation. When the public welfare 
is supreme and promoted in accordance with the precepts of 
the Gospel the people truly rule and enjoy Christian Democ- 
racy, no matter whether their form of government be republi- 
can or monarchical. On the living rock of Christian Democ- 
racy and Christian Solidarism must the structure of national 
greatness be reared, if it is to endure and serve the genuine 
welfare of the people. 


27 The Condition of Labor. 








AN UNCANONIZED SAINT. 
BY MARY FOSTER. 
XVII. 


==] ARK dined very early, avoiding the hotel in which 

i he was staying, for he did not wish to see Tony 

just yet. He ate absent-mindedly, not knowing 

what was put before him, only urging the waiter 

<6} to make haste. He paid his bill before the last 

course was served and hurriedly left the restaurant. But once 

outside, he slackened his steps and walked slowly to the Fonte- 

branda, thinking of the interview which lay before him, think- 

ing of all he had heard that day. The children ran after him, 

begging for stamps, but he did not observe them, so rapt was 
he in his own reflections. 

When he arrived at the trysting-place, he found he had it 
to himself. She had not yet come, and presently he began to 
wonder anxiously if he ought to have asked her to walk so 
far. But even as he was scanning the road upon which long 
level rays of the sun played, he described her figure in the dis- 
tance. She walked slowly, painfully, it seemed, but when she 
saw him she made an effort to quicken her steps. He sprang 
forward to meet her, making her put her thin little arm 
through his, and together they left the high road and wan- 
dered to the little stream and sank down beside it under the 
cypresses. 

“I must not let you stay here long,” Mark said tenderly, 
as she crept close to him. “The night air might be bad for you. 
See, Caterina, I have been thinking about everything since this 
morning, and I want you to listen to what I have to say. May 
not God have accepted your offer as He accepted Abraham’s? 
May we not, then, pray for your recovery?” 

“I think not,” she replied quietly. “Would you beg to be 
released from a promise? Would you ask for a present you 
had given to be returned to you? Abraham didn’t. No, dear, 
dear Mark, God must have His way whatever it is. I don’t 
think we should ask back what we have given Him.” 
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“Caterina, I think you are a saint!” Mark exclaimed 
fondly. “It shall be as you wish. But listen, my darling, I 
want you to marry me all the same. Won’t you be my dear 
wife, even though it may be for only a short time?” 

The young girl turned a radiant face to his. 

“You would really marry me?” she whispered. 

“My precious one,” he said with a new humility in his tones, 
“you would be doing me the greatest honor if you would ac- 
cept me. There is something between us which I cannot talk 
about, and I cannot describe what you are to me and how I 
revere you for all you have done.” 

Caterina hid her face on his shoulder. 

“Never speak of it,” she said shyly, “for it was not I who 
did it, but something which compelled me to do so. And I 
didn’t like doing it.” 

“Dear noble little girl!” he cried softly, and his voice 
broke. 

“This is what I think,” he said after a few moments, in 
practical tones. “Let us be married very soon and let me take 
you away from here where you have suffered so much at my 
hands. We should go anywhere you wish, but I would like to 
take you to England and let one of our great doctors see you, 
so that, if it is God’s will, you may be cured.” 

“I would love to go with you, Mark. But ah! Italy! 
I am afraid to leave Italy.” 

“Afraid, my darling? We would reach England during 
the summer, it would be warm then. And I would take you to 
the great sea which you have never beheld, and show you all 
the beauties of the seashore, and—” 

“But Italy is home to me,” she put in quietly. “And when 
God wants me, I should like to be at home. It feels nearer, 
somehow . 

“Then we'll stay here,” he replied at once, “and I will get . 
some clever doctor here to see you. I will do all I can for you 
and you must try your very best to live, my dearest, if God 
will let you. But Caterina, do not talk of leaving me. I don’t 
think I can bear it. I am not yet resigned. You must pray for 
me that I may have strength and patience, my little saint. 
Now,” he added changing his voice, “I will make arrangements 
for our speedy marriage. Each day will seem a year until I 
can call you my wife.” 
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“You have made me very happy, Mark, so very happy,” 
she said softly. “I think I have never been so happy in my life. 
This morning when I got up, the sun seemed brighter than 
usual, the children seemed to smile at me more sweetly, and 
dear old Monna Pica told me I looked better as we sat making 
the salad. I don’t know why I felt so lighthearted. Perhaps 
deep in my heart I felt your coming. And I cannot tell you 
how grateful I am to you.” 

“Grateful to me!” he echoed rather bitterly. 

“Yes, grateful, indeed,” she insisted, “for you have made 
me a woman. I think also, that I am better than I would have 
been if I had never known you.” 

The sun had dipped behind Siena, and a few pale stars 
already glimmered in the sky. From the valley, sounds of 
evening rose on the still air, and belated birds chirped drows- 
ily as they settled themselves for the night. Mark and Cater- 
ina rose to their feet, and stood for a moment gazing at the 
beauties before them, and the young girl’s eyes strayed towards 
the city and fixed themselves upon it with the great home love 
shining in them. Then they walked back quietly. 

Bland was expecting his friend. He had been surprised 
when the dinner hour had arrived without bringing him, but 
he reflected philosophically that a man in love is unaccount- 
able for his actions. So he himself made a hearty meal, con- 
versing with the diners at the next table to his, and, after din- 
ner, with everyone who entered the smoking-room. Then he 
strolled out to the small plot of ground behind the hotel, by 
courtesy called the “garden.” Here he found Mark. 

“Hello!” cried Tony, “been here for long?” 

“Not very,” Standish replied, “I strolled home leisurely.” 
He turned his face towards the light, and Tony saw that it was 
grave and sad. 

“How many more changes is my good friend going 
through?” the younger man asked himself. “I have never seen 
him wear that expression before.” He sat down expectantly, 
and tactfully forebore to utter the questions which were burn- 
ing on his lips. 

“Well, Tony,” Mark said presently, “you will ee 
me, won’t you?” 

“Rather!” exclaimed Bland, genially. “Tell me all about 
it.” 
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Mark told him what was necessary—that there was to be 
a wedding but a very quiet one, very soon, for Caterina was 
seriously ill. But he did not say that she was said to be dying, 
nor did he relate her story. Tony would not have understood. 

“T shall write to my aunt,” Tony announced, when he had 
heard all that was to be told him. “She will be jolly glad to 
know this.” 

“Do,” Mark assented. “She has been a very good friend to 
me. I think I will write to her, too,” he added, for it occurred 
to him that he might tell her all. She would understand. 


XVIII. 


Mark was agreeably busy during the next few days, but his 
happiness was tinged with sadness. Caterina had suddenly 
grown much weaker. Her strength seemed to be leaving her, 
and she was obliged to spend most of her time upon an impro- 
vised couch. The neighbors collected round her, weeping; 
and when the news of her approaching marriage went round, 
they wept again, while they smiled at her happy face. 

The children stared wonderingly at the marvelous things 
that disappeared into the humble house. An invalid couch, 
an unknown curiosity to them, with difficulty passed through 
the narrow door, and the nameless objects which followed 
made them stare the more. And their round eyes grew 
rounder, and their little mouths tremulous, at the sight of the 
delicious fruits and other dainties that followed in the wake 
of the other wonders. Occasionally, some daring urchins 
climbed the stairs after the laden messengers and gazed 
through the open door at the familiar form lying upon the un- 
familiar couch. Monna Pica told them to run away, but 
Caterina smiled, and beckoned them forward, filled their rosy 
mouths with something they had never before tasted. The 
strange gentleman who was always there, looked kindly at 
them and spoke to them sometimes, until they began to have 
a wondering reverence for him, as the source whence all these 
good things came. 

But Cateriaa grew weaker, and was unable to leave the 
poor little room which love had so beautified. They waited 
from day to day in the hope that she might gain a little 
strength in order to be able to walk the few paces to the 
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church. For hope dies hard, and each morning as he entered 
her flower-decked room, Mark fancied he saw a change for the 
better in her thin, wan face. 

“Tomorrow,” he would exclaim, joyfully. “Tomorrow you 
will be able to go downstairs.” 

But “tomorrow” came, and it was still to be “tomorrow.” 

In the meantime Mrs. Langford had replied to the letter 
Mark had sent her—replied in her characteristically downright 
way. 

“When you get this,” she wrote, “you may expect me in 
twelve hours. I am coming out to Siena, in the first place to 
nurse little Caterina, and in the second, to be with her at 
her wedding. I think Ican help you both .. .” 

She arrived next morning, and entered the sick room, so 
different from the Mrs. Langford Mark had known in London, 
that he scarcely knew her. A marvelous womanly tenderness 
took the place of abrupt reserve, as she bent over the young 
girl. 

“My dear, I’m glad I came,” she told her nephew after- 
wards as he was escorting her to her hotel. “I shall not have to 
teach that young thing our ways, rather should she teach us 
hers, for she is a little saint. But ah! Tony, there is trouble in 
store for your friend. The poor child won’t be here long. 
“And how Mark has changed,” she went on. “What a fine fel- 
low he has become! He has been through the furnace, and 
has come out purified. He should be able to make a place for 
himself among the true artists of our times, for he has suffered 
—and ah! he will suffer still more.” 

The celebrated doctor whom Mark had sent from Florence 
came the day after Mrs. Langford’s arrival. 

She followed him out of the room when his brief examina- 
tion was over. 

“What is it?” she asked, going straight to the point. 

“It is a consumption,” he replied. “What you might call 
a decline, and the heart is very weak. But it is strange, for 
she has a splendid constitution and peasant robustness.” 

“Then you think she will come through?” Mrs. Langford 
exclaimed eagerly. But he shook his head. 

“Impossible,” he said. “She cannot live long, in fact she 
may go any day. Nothing can save her.” 

“She is going to be married,” Mrs. Langford said presently, 
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and her tones were almost harsh. “There is no time to be 
lost?” 

“If he still wants to marry her,” the doctor replied. He 
was used to many sorrowful sights, his profession had hard- 
ened him to view grief with equanimity, but he went out of that 
lowly dwelling with a bent head. 

Mrs. Langford reéntered the sick room. Mark had re- 
turned to his seat near Caterina and the young girl looked up 
at her entrance, and taking one of the old lady’s hands, 
kissed it. 

“Tell us together, signora,’ she begged. And Mrs. Lang- 
ford told them. 

“T will go to the padre this evening,” Mark said rising and 
bending over Caterina. “And I shall ask him to marry us to- 
morrow.” 

When the priest toiled up the narrow little stairs that even- 
ing and entered the flower decked room, he found Caterina 
alone waiting for him. 

Next morning early, her greatest Friend Whom she had so 
often visited in His humble dwelling near her home, came to 
her in the little room which loving hands had made into a 
bower of flowers for His reception, and a very simple cere- 
mony took place shortly after, when Mark and Caterina were 
made husband and wife. Besides Mrs. Langford and old 
Monna Pica, Bland was the only other wedding guest, and he 
was much moved at the quiet touching scene. 

When all was over, and congratulations had been given, 
he slipped away, feeling his presence almost a sacrilege in a 
place where Catholics knelt in prayer. 

“Mark,” Caterina said softly when the day was drawing to 
aclose. “Will you paint me a picture? I should so like to see 
one of your works before I—I leave you. Paint the dear Ma- 
donna and her little Child.” 

Mark shrank back. Painting was more than ever distaste- 
ful to him; he had locked up his oils in his portmanteau, and 
the very idea of again trying to depict what he had signally 
failed in was painful to him. 

“I can’t,” he replied brokenly. “See, how I have failed. 
It seems I cannot paint any more.” 

Caterina drew his hand from his brow. : 

«i. “I think you can, now,” she said gently. “You must have 
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your art when I am gone, and I think God will make you a very 
great painter some day. Try—try for me. Bring your paints 
here, and let me see you at work once more.” 


XIX. 


Perhaps Caterina did not realize what Mark suffered when 
once again he set up his easel and painted while she watched 
him at his task. He could not but compare the present with 
the past when she had posed for him in his studio two years 
ago, full of life and strength. He called to mind how they had 
talked together, how he had been first attracted by her sweet 
face, until he had grown to know her more intimately and to 
love her. 

Mark suffered silently. He did not tell her that all delight 
in his art seemed to have vanished. Yet she was aware that he 
worked with pain and difficulty, and she knew that it must be 
through pain and sorrow that he would find his gift once more. 
Thus the days slipped by, unmarked by any change save that 
Caterina gradually grew weaker. 

At last the painting was finished. Mark brought it to his 
wife’s bedside with a new humility of manner. What could 
she, a poor girl know about art? Yet he waited anxiously for 
her decision, feeling that her judgment would decide if he 
were ever to paint again. No more would his old efforts satisfy 
him. There was something else to be sought in art, something 
higher that he wanted to reach. And if that was to be with- 
held from his grasp, he felt that he would gladly sell his paints 
and easel, and dismantle his studio. 

The canvas was small, and Mark held it before her gaze 
in silence. As she looked the tears rushed to her eyes, and she 
clasped her thin hands. 

“Oh, Mark!” she whispered, half fearfully. “Oh, Mark! 
how very beautiful it is! The dear Mother of God and her 
little Son! But ah! what a sad face the sweet Madonna has. 
Though she is the Mother of God, is she not thinking of all that 
is to happen to her Baby in the dim, lonely future!” 

“You like it, Caterina?” Mark asked huskily. 

“Like it!” she echoed, softly. “Oh, Mark! you have much 
to live for.” 

One night, as Mark was keeping an uneasy watch, Caterina 
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stirred in her restless sleep and opened her eyes. Through the 
window, faint streaks could be seen in the sky heralding the 
approaching dawn, and a bird or two chirped lazily without. 

“Let us watch the dawn together,” Caterina said quietly, 
and together, they watched the pale primrose tint giving place 
to deeper coloring, and the few grey clouds roll off in the dis- 
tance. The blue vault overhead, shook off its dark night 
mantle, and smiled at the coming day. The sun rose gloriously, 
throwing out his golden darts like great stretching arms over 
the sleeping city, until he sent a shaft right through the little 
window, lighting up the sick room with a sudden brilliance. 

In the tender light of a new day Caterina lay quietly. Oc- 
casionally her lips moved as her eyes turned to the picture, and 
as they rested upon it a light glowed in their dullness. 

“Mark, it is very near,” she said, gently; but he did not an- 


swer. 

The church bells rang out, echoing the cathedral’s deep- 
voiced call, and Caterina smiled faintly as the bells close to her 
window joined in. They were dear, old friends and she had 
often rung them herself, in the days of her strong happy youth. 


“Mark,” she said when they had ceased, “God has been 
very good.” 

“Very good,” he replied, softly. “I thank Him for all His 
mercies.” 

“And for taking me to Himself.” 

“And for taking you to Himself, for by that means He has 
shown me His truth. But oh, my wife, my little saint, how shall 
I live without you?” 

“It is His will,” she said gently, and she laid one weak little 
hand upon his bent head, and with the other raised his face 
to hers. She gazed very earnestly at him, and then, pressing 
her lips upon his forehead, parted from him. 

“Now to God,” she murmured. She lay back. And Mark 
knew that God had accepted her offering. 


[THE END. | 








FRENCH-CANADIAN POETS AND POETRY. 
BY THOMAS 0’HAGAN. 


GN the land through which flows the St. Lawrence, 

Mi) in which is enshrined the memory of a Fronte- 

nac, a Champlain and a Bishop Laval, there has 

taken root and blossomed a distinctive Cana- 

dian literature which during the interval of 
years since the Bourbon lilies were snatched from the brow of 
New France, has developed in beauty and strength with a 
flavor and form all its own. This literature is, indeed, of the 
household of France speaking to the soul with the accent and 
grace of the motherland, but enriched by the breath and spirit 
of an heroic people whose gift of toil has turned forests into 
smiling gardens and filled temples with the splendor of strong 
and heroic faith. 

French-Canadian literature and especially its poetry is a 
mirror of the people. It is replete with joy and beauty and the 
fine optimism of consecrated hearts. The French-Canadian 
poet since the days of Michael Bibaud has woven into his verse 
the finest of idealism. His muse, too, is aflame with patriot- 
ism. He owes no double allegiance. For him is the St. Law- 
rence with all its historic memories and not the Thames. His 
heart follows the voyageur and the coureur de bois. 

The question arises here: When did French-Canadian 
poetry with its individual note and form begin? From the fall 
of Quebec in 1760 to the year 1850—that is, for nearly a hun- 
dred years—the genius of French-Canada was groping towards 
the light in dimness and with unsteady step. 

Imagine, if you will, seventy thousand people subjected 
to conquerors who tried to stifle every passionate yearning of 
the French-Canadian heart, whose policy and plan it was to 
blot out from the memory of the conquered their glorious past, 
and build a new horizon around every French-Canadian home 
that would limit alike its vision and its thinking. These hun- 
dred years were for the French-Canadians truly years of 
struggle, in which they fought for the freedom of faith and in- 
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dividual liberty. Seeing the double yoke about to descend 
upon their necks they girded themselves for the battle. 

Then the French-Canadian found his soul, and finding it 
in the lists of victory, turned his mind to the higher things of 
the spirit. French-Canadian poetry really dates from about 
the year 1850. Benjamin Sulte, the best authority living today 
on the intellectual development of French-Canada, tells us 
that until 1850 or 1860 we find little individuality in the poetic 
work of the French-Canadian. He lived on the literary tradi- 
tions of the end of the reign of Louis XIV. and the first half of 
that of Louis XV. 

The first poet of note in French-Canada was unquestion- 
ably Octave Cremazie, who was born in the city of Quebec, 
April, 1830, and pursued his studies in the Seminary of Que- 
bec. Cremazie had a rich and cultivated mind, and the lofty 
and ardent note of Canadianism in his work entitles him to a 
first place among the patriotic poets of Canada. His knowl- 
edge of literature was very extensive, being thoroughly famil- 
iar with the great poets of England, Germany, Spain and Italy. 
He is said to have quoted with equal facility Sophocles, the 
great Sanscrit Epic, Ramayana, the Latin Satirist, Juvenal and 
the Arab and Scandinavian poets. 

Strength, fire and energy mark Cremazie’s lines. His 
love for his native land was a very passion, and when a finan- 
cial catastrophe removed him from its shores, he yearned and 
mourned for his beloved Canada, homesick and sad unto 
death. From 1852 to 1862—and these are the years that verily 
mark the beginning of French-Canadian poetry—Cremazie 
wrote and published Le Drapeau de Carillon, Le Canada, Un 
Soldat de 'Empire, Aux Canadians-Francais and Le Vieux 
Soldat Canadien. From 1862 to 1878 he spent in Paris in en- 
forced exile, and his diary, written during the siege of Paris 
by the Germans, is full of interest and the wise judgments and 
observations of a poet and scholar. The “Morning Star” of 
French-Canadian poetry lies buried in the cemetery of Havre 
in the land of his ancestors, but far from the shores he loved 
to chant in song. 

We translate, as illustrating his work, the last stanza of 
his patriotic poem Le Canada, not that it presents Cremazie at 
his best, but because it strikes the dominant note in his work— 

_ patriotism: 
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Oh, happy he who seeks no skies 
Where strangers toil and weep, 
But finds felicity and joy 
Where his forefathers sleep. 


There are several French-Canadian writers whose work 
both in prose and verse is full of distinction, but who are not 
known as poets. The late Abbé Casgrain has written several 
poems of merit and has made an admirable translation into 
French verse of Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon, but it is rather as 
a prose writer—historian, critic and chronicler—that Abbé 
Casgrain will be known. He has been termed the foster-father 
of French-Canadian literature, and sixty years ago gathered 
around him in the very shadow of the Quebec Cathedral a 
number of ardent literary souls such as Dr. La Rue, Joseph 
Charles Taché, Antoine Gerin-Lajoie and the aged Philip Au- 
bert de Gaspé. Again Sir Adolpe Routhier, one of the sanest 
and most cultured critics in Canada, the author of our Cana- 
dian national song, “O Canada,” has done some good work in 
verse, but his place among French-Canadian writers must 
assuredly be that of the essayist, accomplished critic and nov- 
elist. 

Napoleon Legendre who was born in Nicolet in 1841 is 

‘also both prose writer and poet. This gifted French-Canadian 
who received the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters from 
Laval University in 1890, reveals much delicacy and sensi- 
bility in his poetic work. In translating “Evening” from his 
volume Les Perce-Neige published in 1886, we have endeav- 
orded to preserve the poetic mold of the original. 


The breeze touches lightly the foliage 
The air is pure as a tear; 

The sea beats noiselessly its pebbly shore 
With its blue wave so clear. 


The rays of the sun that lit up the hills 
Are now waning their fire; 

And the purple tint of each fading beam 
Creeps higher and higher. 


The brook hard by whispers its secret 
As it murmurs along; + 
While the nightingale hid in its eee: nest 3a9 
_ Trills a. passionate song. & 
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Sing, winged poet, O sing! Thy voice 
Is an echo on high 

To proclaim the God we adore 
In rapt notes of the sky. 


There are several minor poets whose work deserves our 
notice. A little volume, quite unpretentious, bearing the title 
Au Foyer de Mon Presbytére, from the pen of M. L’Abbé Apol- 
linaire Gingras, contains some charming little lyrics full of 
simplicity and feeling. The Avant Propos, or Introduction, to 
the modest volume is so full of quaint humor and clever al- 
lusions as to justify a quotation from the tender memory- 
laden lines of “A Fireside Memory” found within its covers: 


Amid the pleasures of the town 
My soul is void of mirth, 

For I dream of the quiet happiness 
In the village of my birth: 

And tears oft stir my heart 

As memory beats its wing; 

And I see again a cottage bright 
And hear the young birds sing. 


Perhaps no French-Canadian poet was as much the poet 
as the late Pamphile LeMay. He not only was dowered with ex- 
ceptional poetic gifts but he looked the poet as well. Born 
at Lotbiniere, Quebec, the memorable year of 1837, his first 
studies were pursued at the Christian Brothers’ School. After 
spending a brief period in the United States, young LeMay 
returned and was for some time at the Seminary in Ottawa. 
Later he took up the study of law, and when the Hon. Mr. 
Chauveau became Prime Minister of Quebec, he received the 
appointment of Provincial Librarian, which position he held — 
till within a few years of his death. 

LeMay had a very high artistic sense and a great spiritual 
endowment as a poet. His poetry is marked by a fine wedding 
of thought and diction and his sonnets have a rare finish. They 
are decidedly the best that have come from a French-Canadian 
pen. Laval University, which does not lightly set its approval 
upon literary work, bestowed upon LeMay two gold medals— 
one for his fine poem The Discovery of Canada written in 1867, 
and the other for his National Hymn written in 1869. In 1870 
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he translated into French alexandrines Longfellow’s beauti- 
ful idyll, Evangeline. So well did he accomplish his task that 
Longfellow wrote him that his translation had added to the 
worth of the poem. 

LeMay is the author of a long list of works in both prose 
and poetry, among the latter two volumes bearing the titles 
Les Vengeances and Une Gerbe. In the last named may be 
found a poem “To the Expatriated” from which we translate 
the two following stanzas: 


Return all whom your native land 
Has mourned alas! with many a tear; 
On shores bereft of warmth and love 
You drag out lives from year to year: 
Far from the skies of your natal shore 
You seek in vain content. 
Return before your steps are stayed 
And the fires of life are spent. 
Return! the sun is shining bright 
O’er our broad meadows 
All in blossom, 
Reposing ’neath its golden light. 
Return! the peaceful swallow, 
When Spring its season doth renew, 
Takes ever towards its faithful nest 
Its flight. 


* * * * 


Happy those who never leave 
For other shores their native vale, 
Like leaves that clothe the summer wold 
Yet fade on bough despite each gale. 
Return that your dust may mingle 
With the ashes of our dead, 
To rest in the shade of holy ground 
With the humble cross above each head. 
Return! the sun is shining bright 
O’er our broad meadows, 
All in blossom, 
Reposing ’neath its golden light. 
Return! the peaceful swallow, 
When Spring its season doth renew, 
Takes ever towards its faithful nest 
Its flight. 
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It is worth noting that four French-Canadian poets, Le- 
May, Legendre, Frechette and Sulte were born within a few 
years of each other—that is, about the year 1840. It is a com- 
mon thing for genius to reveal itself in cluster. Note, for 
instance, the great men who were born in both Europe and 
America about the year 1809. The greatest group of English- 
speaking Canadian poets were born almost the same year— 
1860—namely: Roberts, Carman, Campbell and Lampman. 

When Louis Frechette’s volume Les Fleurs boréales was 
crowned by the French Academy in 1880, it was recognized 
that a French-Canadian poet of more than ordinary promise 
was added to the choir of Canadian singers. Frechette who 
was born in Levis, Quebec, and obtained his early education at 
Nicolet College, studied law with Pamphile LeMay in the office 
of Lemieux and Remillard, Quebec. After a few years spent 
in journalism in Chicago, Frechette returned to Canada and 
abandoning Justinian and Blackstone gave himself up entirely 
to letters. His most ambitious poetic work is his “La Legende 
d’un Peuple,” a kind of oratorical epic. This poem its author 
dedicated to France. Jules Claretic of the French Academy 
wrote its Foreword. 

Dr. Louis Honore Frechette has been called the Lamartine 
of Canada. We find in his work something of both Lamartine 
and Hugo. The poetry of memory filled his soul. Writing once 
to his friend Alphonse Lusignan, he said: “Memory is all—it 
is the soul of life.” Frechette resembles Hugo at times too in 
mistaking fine rhetoric for true poetry. On the occa- 
sion of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in 1897, he was made a Com- 
panion of the order of St. Michael and St. George. Several of 
the Canadian universities honored him with degrees, and to-. 
gether with Sulte, Casgrain and LeMay he was elected one of 
the first Fellows of the Royal Society of Canada. 

“My Little Friends,” taken from his volume bearing the 
title Péle-Méle, published in 1877, is representative of the 
poetic work of Frechette: 


Fair children dowered with silvery voice, 
Fresh as flowers of rarest choice, 
Cherubs in your joy so gay; 

In your pretty dresses bright 

Like to angels clad in light— 

Rubens’ dream in pencill’d ray. 
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I love to see you on the green 
By your mothers guarded—seen; 
Playing like bright butterflies 
Dancing on their silken wings, 
Heedless what the future brings, 
Or the great world with its sighs. 


* * * * * 


Run and leap, O joyous throng, 
Ceaseless with your games and song— 
O’er the greensward skipping go; 

But when your joy doth sparkle bright, 
You’ll ne’er forget, one deems you right 
Little angels here below. 


Oh, keep your trust forever strong, 
Your childlike innocence of wrong; 
These twain to you are given. 

In danger’s shadow find no rest; 
And, if your mother’s heart is blest, 
You'll find your place in heaven. 


William Chapman who, as his name indicates, is of Eng- 
lish origin on his father’s side, was born at St. Francois de 
Beauce, Quebec, in 1850. His first volume of poems Les Que- 
becquoises appeared in 1876. This was followed by Les 
Feuilles d’ Erables in 1890. In 1904 appeared Les Aspirations 
and in 1910 Les Rayons du Nord. The two latter gained for 
their author the highest prize of the French Academy. 

The beautiful poem “The Poplars,” full of rhythmic swing 
and sentiment taken from Les Feuilles d’Erables is ample tes- 
timony to the fine poetic gifts of Chapman: 


Hail! tall poplars bending o’er my pathway 
With your richly-laden foliage and your perfume sweet 
and strong; 
You sway above my head like an undulating arbor 
With your nesting choir of song. 


I love to look upon you in that season of delight, 
When to all the sun brings life and youthful bliss; 

And zephyr-laden May, happy woer for a day, 
Thrills the soul with warm ecstatic kiss. 
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For in the lisp of the leaves that tremble, 
And the song from the nest swaying low, 

I seem in rapture to hear sweet voices 
Telling the story of long ago. 


One evening in June, when the breeze grew jealous, 
And had loosen’d her ringlets of jet black hair, 
We stroll’d together o’er the fresh green meadow 
’Neath the gathering shade of your trustful care. 
From your summits there rose sweet songs and murmurs; 
A bird was chiding the echoes that start; 
We came and sat there under your branches 
With a gift of love and spring in our heart. 


Yes, dear old poplars, ’neath your friendly branches, 
When Spring comes smiling I love to rest; 

For I seem to find here the spirit departed 
Of that happy eve with its joys so blest! 


Of that brilliant coterie of French-Canadian writers, born 
as we have said about 1840, the sole survivor today is Benja- 
min Sulte, poet, historian, chronicler and critic. Sulte is won- 
derfully versatile. He has a most tenacious memory for his- 
torical facts, and is without a question the best authority we 
have in Canada on the history of the French-Canadian people. 
As a poet his lyrics are marked by great simplicity and 
naturalness, and a felicity of diction which gives a personal 
touch or charm to whatever he writes. 

Sulte was born at Three Rivers in 1841, and gave to the 
public his first volume of poems Les Laurentiennes in 1870. 
In 1880 was published his volume Les Chants Nouveaux. His 
monumental work L’Historie des Canadiens-Frangais, a work 
in eight volumes, occupied him from 1882 to 1885. In 1897 Mr. 
Sulte read a very scholarly paper before the British Associa- 
tion, which met that year in Toronto, on The Origin of the 
French-Canadians. 

In his volume of poems Les Laurentiennes, Mr. Sulte pays 
a beautiful tribute to the memory of his countryman, Francis 
Xavier Garneau, perhaps the greatest of our Canadian histor- 
ians. We will quote it here in full, using the translation by 
Miss Mary MclIvor: 
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A tomb of monumental granite raise 

O Canada proud of thy liberty 

To him the chronicler of vanished days. 

That unborn eyes may the record see. 

Muse of our land! open again with tears 

The book of gold where shines each hero’s name; 
To thee the off’ring of his hopeful years 

Was made and what hast thou to give but fame? 


A weary while he strove with courage mild 

To bend his soul to strangers who despised; 

Yet held he sacred rights altho’ exiled. 

Till Death less cruel but more just than they, 
Marked his high place ’mid the immortal throng 
And honors worthless thro’ a long delay, 

Now to his mourning countrymen belong. 


A monument above that silent mound 

To show a people where his ashes lie; 

To poet and to artist holy ground, 

When musing on the days long since gone by; 
And now for that his words revealed so well 
Those early sires unknown to many a son,—— 
Who for the love of our old banners fell 
Glory and he are wedded—both are one! 


The old literary guard that brought lustre to French- 
Canadian letters during the past half century have well nigh 
passed away. Benjamin Sulte still remains but not “superflu- 
ous on the stage of time,” for though approaching four score 
years his pen is still active. 

What the future has in store for French-Canadian litera- 
ture we know not. The singers of the dawn, the builders of 
light and hope have indeed wrought and planned well. May 
their successors prove worthy of their mantles and their lyre! 





THE ROAD TO CONNAUGHT. 


BY DANIEL A. LORD, S.J. 


——O) HE scene is the living room of a small house in the 
‘| Protestant plantation of Leinster. The room is un- 
3 plastered, with plain but massive boards, forming 


oe REL) the walls, which are broken by two huge, rough 
Gs 2 eat doors on leathern hinges, and by a single glazed- 
" window. No ornaments interfere with the grim 
plainness of the room, save a heavy musket which crosses a large 
cavalry sabre just above the wide open hearth and a royalist bugle, 
evidently a trophy, that hangs on the opposite wall. On a stand 
near the centre of the room but toward the back wall is a massive 
open Bible. The single table and the plain solid chairs are sub- 
stantial without sign of comfort; yet there is about the room a per- 
meating atmosphere of feminine care and thought. The chairs 
are not set at rigid angles, but are placed invitingly, some near 
the table, others close to the hearth; the table and the single has- 
sock are covered with carefully knit cloths of intricate design, and 
a plain white curtain is draped at the little window. 

Evidently the home-like atmosphere is due to the woman who 
is stirring a small pot that hangs in the open fireplace. She is 
young, not more than twenty-five, with dark hair and wide blue 
eyes, typically Irish in cast, slim of waist and deep of chest. Her 
face at present is reddened slightly by the heat of the crackling 
fire; normally she is rather pale, and there are marks of pensive- 
ness and perhaps suppressed vitality in the single, thin line that 
occasionally marks her white brow and in the tight set to her 
rather full lips. She is clad in a plain gray frock, relieved by a 
band of white at neck and wrists. A white starched cap rests 
lightly upon her hair. 

It is the winter of 1659. A bitter wind is lashing the country- 
side and sending the sparks in occasignal showers over the hearth 
stones. A particularly shrill blast causes the woman to look ap- 
prehensively toward the window and into the gathering dusk of 
an early winter evening. 

Presently, satisfied with the contents of her pot, she removes 
it deftly to the hearthstone and goes to the cupboard whence she 
carries two metal platters and two deep mugs. These she places 
near the fire to warm. As she stoops, a man’s figure appears for 
an instant at the window. He glances in almost furtively, his eyes 
moving rapidly above his heavy fur collar. From his angle he can 
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catch only a glimpse of the woman near the fire before he passes 
on. 

A loud knock at the door brings the woman swiftly about, a 
half smile of expectancy on her lips. But the knock is not re- 
peated, and her smile fades as she realizes that it is not the signal 
she had expected. Slowly she moves toward the door, trembling 
slightly from cold as she passes the window. 





The Woman.—Who knocks? 

A Man’s Voice.—A shepherd strayed from his path in his 
search for a lost lamb. 

The Woman (after an instant’s pause).—Whose shepherd 
are you? 

The Man’s Voice.—The Lord of the Manor. 

The Woman (with a reassuring glance at the musket).—I 
have a musket at hand, unless you come in peace. 

The Man’s Voice (a touch of humor in his voice).—Your 
mercy, mistress, but the sight of your fire has made me as peace- 
ful as a tabby on the hearth. In any case, I’d rather die a swift 
death from your musket than a slow one here from this killing 
cold. 1 BG 

The woman hesitates, then impetuously flings up the heavy 
bar of the door and opens it sufficiently to allow the stranger to 
enter. A gust of wind accompanies him, sending the sparks 
whistling up the chimney. The woman shuts the door behind him, 
leaning her whole strength upon it, and then rests against it 
watching him with mingled pity and suspicion. 

He is a tall, strongly built man, bundled to the ears in a great- 
coat of sheep’s wool. For a moment he sees only the fire and half 
stumbles across the room, his palms outstretched toward its glow. 

The Man.—God’s mercy on you, mistress! The glow of your 
fire is wine to my blood. My hands tremble like the hands of a 
palsied witch. Another mile, and I should have lost my precious 
nose. exe | 

As he speaks, he is unwrapping the heavy cloth that holds his 
collar up about his face. This he now drops behind him on the 
hearth, standing revealed as a handsome, clean-cut Irishman, not 
more than two years the woman’s senior, with sparkling eyes more 
than balanced by the unyielding firmness of his mouth. The 
woman stands with the light of the fire full in her face as he turns 
toward her for the first time with an elaborate half-jesting, wholly 
grateful bow. 

The Man.—On the word of a shepherd, the tradesman most 
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beloved of God, you have my heart’s deepest thankfulness. I 
MO 6 8 

A sudden leap of the flames lights up his profile. The 
woman’s hand leaps to her heart, and she staggers back a step, 
her terrified eyes riveted on the man’s smiling face. 

The Woman (in a horrified, half-whisper).—Mark! 

For the first time the man’s eyes rest on the woman’s face. A 
flush of joy leaps to his cheek. He springs across the intervening 
space and catches the sinking figure of the woman in his arms. 

The Man.—Nell! My little sister, Nell! 

For a moment he holds her, looking longingly into her face, 
while her frightened sobs alone break the silence. Then he speaks 
in a voice calm and soothing. 

Mark.—My poor little sister! My lost lamb! Nell! 

The shepherd has found the most precious lamb of his fold. Bless 
God for that! I’ve tramped Leinster from end to end looking for 
you. I’ve looked in at the maids in the dairies, praying you might 
be with them. I’ve watched the women as they came in from the 
fields, hoping that my eyes would single you out from their midst. 
Every spinning wheel I heard seemed to promise that your hand 
was turning it. All in vain until tonight. My poor little lone 
lamb! 

A fresh gust of sobbing shakes the woman, and she struggles 
for an instant to free herself. 

Nell.—Don’t, Mark! I’m not worth it; ’'m not worth your 
search. 

Mark (tenderly and drawing her toward the fire).—My little 
sister, you are worth whatever it is in my power to give. 

Nell.—But in the face of all I’ve done 

Mark.—I do not know what you have done. I never listened 
when men spoke. Persecuted men are bitter, cruel even toward 
their own. I’ve wanted to find you and let you speak for yourself. 
I’ve found you now; thank God and Mary for that! 

The long pause is broken only by her sobs. He places her 
gently on the chair and kneels beside her. 

Mark.—When I returned from Valladolid, the holy oils still 
moist on my hands, and the strength of God’s blessed priesthood 
full upon me, I found that the worst had already been done. 
Munster and Leinster overrun by Cromwell’s friends; Catholics 
and Irishmen driven from their homes to hell or Connaught, and 
only those left behind who . . . who had married Cromwell’s 
men and given up their Faith. It had been quick work, quick and 
complete. In a little cave in the hills of Connaught, I found our 
mother and father. 
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Nell checks her tears and turns all eagerness to him. 
Nell.—You come from them? They think of me at times? 
Mark (bowing his head).—Often, sweet. 

Nell.—And always with hate for their daughter? 

Mark.—With pity and love; never with hate. 

Nell.—Thank God! Thank God! Mother is well and father, 
too? 

Mark (almost bitterly)—War on women is an easy thing. 
Cromwell kills unarmed men with clubbed muskets, unarmed 
women with starvation. Our father is waiting for you back there 
in Connaught. Our mother led me through the cold to you to- 
night. 

Nell (suddenly dry-eyed).—She is dead? 

Mark.—Thank God, the horror of it is over for her. Her’s 
was the death of a martyr of God. 

Nell (rising to her feet and speaking with bitter intensity).— 
A martyr! Sweet saints,a martyr! And I, her daughter, have not 
even a farewell kiss to cherish as a benediction from the dear 
saint. Oh, mother, mother, you die of starvation in Connaught, 
while I live on . . . in Leinster. Mark, dear Mark, is there 
hope of pardon.for such as I? 

Mark catches her in his arms and looks at her searchingly. 

Mark.—This man, this minion of Cromwell .. . he 
married you? Peery 

Nell (suddenly defensive).—Oh, that at least. i ir 

Mark.—He loves you? 

Nell (lowering her head slowly).—He says little, but I know 
he does. 

Mark.—Has a baby come? 

Nell.—God has not blessed us. 

Mark (in a quick burst of anguish).—Nell, Nell, why, why 
did you do this? Why did you fly from the persecution that 
should have fired your Irish blood? How could you have borne 
the thought of mother and father driven at the point of a sabre 
into Connaught, while you remained behind? How could you give 
up the Faith you once clung to . . . all for this man? 

Quietly Nell slips from his arms and lifts her head to face 
him. 

Nell.—Because, Mark, I love him. 

Mark (scarcely comprehending).—Why, I don’t 

Nell.—I love him so much that for him I gave up home and 
family and Faith . . . and happiness. 

Mark (still uncomprehending).—Happiness? What do you 
mean? 
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Nell.—Yes, that most of all. Oh, don’t you fancy that I have 
suffered? My woman’s heart has known the anguish of Judas 
burning and searing it night and day. I have built up my love out 
of treachery to my God and my people, and even love cannot make 
me forget that. For him I have thrown away my right to happi- 
ness. 

Mark (his arms about her protectingly).—My poor little 
sister. 

Nell (with a single dry sob).—And now mother is dead. She 
can never say that she understands and forgives me. 

Mark.—She said that before she died. 

Nell (a note of joy in her voice).—She did, Mark? She did? 

Mark.—She made me promise to look for you and bring you 
back to father and to God. That is why I asked for the Leinster 
mission. (Half whimsically.) The spies are sharp in Leinster, 
and the roots and berries here make abominable diet. I was laid 
by the heels thrice, the last time just yesterday at Kilmainham. 
But the guard loved the sight of gold better than the sight of his 
prisoner, and I left him an empty cell to keep till morning. 

Nell.—Was it worth all that, Mark, to find me? 

Mark.—It was worth all the nights spent in the open, all the 
pangs of hunger and of loneliness to find the best, the dearest lamb 
of my flock. (He takes her hands tenderly.) And now we’re 
going back the long road to God and father and Connaught, Nell. 
Ah, but how short the road will seem to me. Come, Nell! 

As he speaks, there is the sharp crunch of a horse’s hoofs in 
the snow. It has been growing rapidly louder but they have 
scarcely noticed it. Now they hear it, and their hands slip apart. 
Mark turns apprehensively, while Nells runs to the window and 
looks out into the dusk. When she turns from the window, her 
face is ashen. 

Nell (in a high, terrified whisper).—It is he. He must not 
even guess who you are. Quick; lie here near the hearth and 
seem to doze when he enters. Above all, he must not know you 
are a priest. Ithink . . . I think he might kill you. 

Even as she gives the commands, Mark flings himself at full 
length on the hearth and appears to doze, his head buried in his 
arm. Nell replaces the pot on the fire to rewarm and tries to grip 
her vibrating nerves. A sharp rap at the door, and she hurries to 
open it. 

Framed in the doorway stands her husband, a finely built 
man, stately under his forty odd years, hardened physically with 
service under the Protector and spiritually from contact with the 
Protector’s creed. He is dressed with something of the trooper 
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still in his attire; a large military cape is wrapped about him and 
a leathern cap sets far down on his brow. He stands for a moment 
knocking the snow from his boots. 

Nell has slipped partially behind the door out of the way of 
the sweeping draft. 

Nell.—Come in quickly, John. The wind is freezing me and 
ruining the fire completely. 

John enters, closes the door easily, and bends to kiss her with 
something like reverence in his manner. 

John.—lIt is a terrible evening, Nell, colder than ever I knew 
in York. The breath of my beast made an ice corslet for his chest. 
Thank God for a warm fire. 

Nell has taken the heavy cloak from his shoulders and hung 
it upon a peg to dry. John paces toward the fire, and then stops 
suddenly at sight of the recumbent form. He turns inquiringly 
toward Nell. 

John.—Who is this? 

Nell (nervously working over the cloak).—A shepherd 
strayed from his path in search of his sheep. 

John.—It is risky business, Nell, and you alone. 

Nell (pleadingly).—I know, John; but it was so bitter out, 
and he so weary and cold. I hadn’t the heart to refuse him 
shelter. 

John (bowing his head in grave assent).—Nor should I have 
had. Asleep? 

Nell (evasively).—He was quite exhausted . 

John.—Good! (He looks at the stranger attentively, though 
he cannot see his face.) A fine strapping sort of man, the girth 
of shoulders and thickness of wrist that Oliver would have loved 
to lead in acharge. A shepherd, you say? 

Nell (busy at the table).—So he told me. 

John (thoughtfully).—Somewhere in this bitter night a 
skulking priest lies hiding, a man of this fellow’s girth and stature. 
I saw him when the pursuivants brought him into Kilmainham, 
bound and bowed, but with untamed eyes and unquivering lips for 
all that. Last evening, they tell me, he escaped, the sly trickster. 
I wonder if this man .. . 

_ Nell (the horror of it flashing upon her).—No, no! Not 
that! 

John turns with obvious surprise in his glance. Nell resumes 
her work at the table feverishly, setting the dishes, placing the 
chairs in their positions, and covering her confusion with rapid 
chatter. 

Nell.—Come, sit down, John; I want to hear all the news from 
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the village, and you promised to tell me all you heard. The meat 
is piping hot, and I’ve warmed the ale against the chill the weather 
has sent through your veins. 

John (half to himself, his eyes once more on Mark).—Such 
cold might drive even the foxes from their lairs. 

Nell (running to him and laying her hand on his arm).— 
John, you aren’t listening to me. Sit, I beg of you, or all my labor 
for your comfort will just be lost. 

Yielding to her insistence, John crosses the room and seats 
himself moodily at the table. Nell keeps up her chatter all the 
while. She goes anxiously to the hearth where her platters have 
been warming, and when Mark stirs as if in his sleep, she stoops 
to whisper to him, but notices that her husband’s eyes are upon 
them. 

Nell.—John, your coat sleeve is almost like ice. Wasn’t it 
enough to freeze your marrow, riding against that terrible wind? 
(Pouring out the steaming ale into two mugs.) Here, drink this 
before you eat. Why, your poor hand is still trembling with the 
cold. 

John raises the mug to his lips, his eyes still on the apparently 
sleeping stranger; and then without tasting the ale, he sets the 
cup emphatically on the table. 

John.—The stranger must be cold, too. He will eat and drink 
with us. (In a loud voice.) Shepherd! 

Mark stirs and tosses uneasily. Nell seizes her husband’s 
arm and presses him to turn. 

Nell.—No, no, John! Let him sleep. He is so tired and worn. 

John (almost kindly).—Nell, you were young when the Gos- 
pel light touched your soul. (Nell shrinks involuntarily.) You 
never learned the knavery of these priests. I more than half sus- 
pect that this shepherd— 

Nell.—But suppose it were so; would not the laws of hospi- 
tality— 

John (roughly).—No laws bind for such as know no law. (He 
turns and calls again.) Shepherd! (He strides over to him.) 
Shepherd! 

Mark stretches himself with a great affectation of sleep. 

John.—There is meat and drink awaiting you as soon as you 
can shake off your drowsiness. Stand up, man. No guest of mine, 
save he who has looked me squarely in the eye. 

Mark rises slowly but with real dignity to his feet, fully pre- 
pared now to fight it out to the end. The two men face each other 
looking full into mutually hostile eyes. 

Mark.—My thanks, host! A lost shepherd like myself stands 
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sorely in need of food and drink after his wanderings. And I have 
yet much to do this night. 

John has been looking at him squarely and with growing con- 
tempt. Now he glances at Nell over his shoulder; she is standing 
with her hand pressed terror-stricken against her cheek. 

John (in a voice of steel).—I suspected as much. It is the 
escaped felon. (To Mark.) Shepherd? You lied there, too. No 
shepherd you, but a popish priest! 

Mark (simply but with conviction).—I am a shepherd like the 
Good Shepherd, and ready to lay down my life for the sheep the 
wolves have scattered. 

John (turning away contemptuously).—You shall have your 
chance. (To Nell.) Nell, my cloak! 

Nell (piteously).—What are you doing? 

John (incisively).—Taking him back to his felon’s prison. 

Nell.—John, you must not; this is our home— 

John.—Less place, then, for traitors. 

Nell,—John, I beg of you— 

Mark.—Let it be, mistress. I thank you for your prayers 
though you hurl them at a rock. Perhaps my day is not yet come, 
despite your husband’s making. 

John.—That, the judges will decide. 

Nell.—John, listen to me! Let him go. You know what 
prison means for him . . ._ the rack, the thumb-screws, the 
galleys, perhaps the colonies. 

John.—Fit punishment for traitors. 

Mark.—Mistress, I beg of you— 

Nell.—John (he strides toward his cloak), for my sake . . . 

John (turning abruptly).—For your sake? What do you 
mean? Enough of this sentimentality. This man is a priest. 

Nell.—I know, and yet . . . John, I beg 

John (coming to her).—For a priest you and I can have no 
pity . . - Why for your sake? 

Nell.—I 

John.—Well? 

Nell (desperately).—In the old days . . . I, I knew him. 

John.—Knew him? (Suddenly seizing her wrist in an agony 
of doubt.) Good God, Nell, he is not your lover? 

Nell (breaking away and throwing her arms about Mark).— 
He is my brother. 

There is a moment’s pregnant pause. Mark slips his arm 
about her heaving shoulders and stands facing John calmly. 
John leans heavily against the table, blank astonishment in his 
eyes. 
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John (vaguely).—Your brother? Idid not know .. . 

Mark.—We never crossed before. I was in Spain when you 
came. 

John (with renewed contempt).—In Spain; ah, plotting with 
England’s and Ireland’s foes. 

Mark (almost angrily).—Plotting to save my countrymen 
from the tyranny and brutality of men like you and your thiev- 
ing troops of— 

Neill (wildly).—Mark, don’t. 

John (imperiously to Nell).—Nell, come to me. 

Mark (releasing her and stepping back a trifle).—TI’ll not 
speak out my mind to you. You are her husband and I think you 
love her. 

John (disregarding Mark utterly, and taking Nell’s limp 
hand).—You loved me well enough to give up all this for me, did 
you not? 

Nell bows her head silently. 

John.—I do not know why this man, this priest, came into 
eur home. But he cannot stay. 

Nell (impulsively).—John .. . 

John (with fierce emphasis).—No priest, not even your 
brother, can remain beneath my roof. I could not risk the wrath 
of God. 

Nell.—John, please listen 

John (turning sternly to Mark).—Your freedom shall not be 
touched. I cannot take her brother to death or to torture. You 
may go in safety. But if you return, I shall not promise as much 
again. Now go! 

Mark does not move. 

Mark (quietly).—Not without her. 

John gazes fixedly and without comprehending. 

John.—What did you say . 

Mark.—Not without her. I have come to bring her back te 
her people and her God. 

John (releasing Nell’s hand and walking toward Mark).—1 
could not have understood you rightly. 

Mark.—Perhaps not; how can I say? But let me be quite 
clear. I’ve tramped the length of Leinster, braving your pursui- 
vants, living in your caves and stables, now in your filthy prisons, 
now in your rotten courts, hungry and lonely and dead from 
weariness, searching for my lost lamb. And now that I have found 
her, I am going to take her back with me to Connaught. Is that all 
quite clear now? 

John.—You contemptible spy! 
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Nell—John .. . 

John (not heeding her).—You steal into my house disguised, 
like a thief or a felon. You come while I, her husband, am away, 
you with your smooth, Irish face and your oily Papist tongue to 
rob me of my wife . . 

Mark.—You dare to speak of robbery? You who stole her 
from her Faith and her people? You who robbed us, already 
stripped of lands and liberty and God’s blue sky, of our one lone 
lamb? 

John.—She came with me willingly. 

Mark.—And she will go with me willingly, or not at all. 

John (turning to Nell).—You have heard him? 

Nell bows her head. 

John.—And you are silent? 

She is motionless. John takes an agonized step forward. 

John.—Good God! you couldn’t . . . you are not think- 
ing that 

He catches himself suddenly by a strong act of will and turns 
to Mark. His voice has grown almost tender. 

John.—You say I stole her from you. Let her speak the 
truth. Nell, did I win you fairly as ever man won maid? 

Nell.—Yes, John. (Going to Mark.) Oh, Mark, Mark, you 
don’t understand. There was more than love; there was gratitude 
to him for . . . what is more precious than life. 

Mark (taking her hands).—Nell, what do you mean? 

Nell (shuddering).—When Drogheda fell, I was there. 

Mark starts, and Nell covers her face with her hands. 

Mark.—I did not know. 

Nell.—I had gone to visit Cousin Margaret. We girls fled as 
the soldiers stormed the city and rushed through the streets. We 
fled madly, not knowing where to go. Oh, the unspeakable horror 
of it all. Men with glazed, open eyes lying in the mire and almost 
tripping us as we ran. Women wandering wildly through the 
streets praying for death. The clash of the soldiers and the horrid 
scream of the bugles! They found us, a brutal band in leather 
and steel. I cried for help, and their eyes were merciless. They 
seized me; I think I should have gone mad, when he came .. . 

Mark.—Merciful God! 

Nell— . . . flinging the soldiers to right and left and 
fighting his way to me. He picked me up and carried me to safety. 
For three days he hid me and cared for me though it meant his 
head had he been found. And when the soldiers marched away, 
I promised him if ever he came for me, I would be his wife. (A 
tense pause.) Margaret I never saw again. 
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Mark (comprehending at last)—And when he came 
Ca es % 

Nell.—I kept my word. 

Mark (still caught with the horror of her possible fate).—I 
did not know; I never dreamed . . . (To John.) You area 
brave man, sir; from the depths of a brother’s heart, I thank 
you. 

John.—Are you satisfied now? Will you go back to Con- 
naught . . . alone? 

Mark.—No! You risked your life to save her body. I have 
risked my life for her soul. You fought your way through sol- 
diers and periled your head three days for her. I have walked in 
the midst of your spies and risked my head long months for her. 
My claim is stronger than yours. I claim her for God. 

John (to Nell).—You hear him? 

Silence. 

John.—Shall we answer him as man and wife? 

Still silence. 

John (suddenly passionate).—You do not love me! 

Nell.—I do! A thousand times, I do! 

John.—You have been happy here with me? 

Silence. 

John (almost in agony).—You have . . . have you not? 

Nell.—Yes, yes . . . and no? 

John (horrified).—And no? 

Nell.—Oh, there have been moments, days when my heart 
would seem to split. I did not know what it would mean when I 
gave you my promise in Drogheda. I kept my promise, but our 
home has been built on treachery and lies. The shame of my de- 
sertion when I thought of my mother and father treading alone 
the bloody road to Connaught, the bitter anguish at thought that 
the daughter they trusted had forsaken them in the hour of their 
greatest need, the longing of my woman’s heart for my betrayed 
Faith— 

John.—You are a Protestant. 

Nell.—Not in truth. That was a lie lived for you. 

John (overwhelmed).—That, too? 

Nell.—That, too. As Protestant, I could stay with you; as 
Catholic, I must go. I chose to stay even at that cost. 

John (sinking into a chair).—Good God! 

Nell.—When I knelt beside you in the church, I loathed my- 
self in the depths of my soul. The voice of your preacher railing 
at my Faith struck blood from my heart. The church where I had 
knelt to adore at the Mass you despised, seemed to reel above my 
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head. I felt as if the dear Jesus would strike me dead were I not 
so utterly, utterly contemptible. 

Mark (coming to her).—He loves you too much ever to close 
His Heart against you. 

John.—It is the spell of priestly witchcraft in your soul. 

Nell.—No, no! “ 

Mark.—It is the compelling voice of Christ. 

Nell.—In the silences of the night, I would lie with dry throat 
and aching heart. The shadows cried, Traitress! My temples 
throbbed, Traitress! I could see my father and mother suffering 
off there in Connaught, suffering for Christ, and weeping in each 
other’s arms for the daughter who had betrayed Him. I could 
have screamed in terror. 

John—You never told me. 

Nell.—You could not understand. At times I have stood near 
the clear lake longing to feel its waters closing over me in peace 

but that would not bring peace. 

They stand a silent, tense group. Mark speaks first. 

Mark.—Come, Nell! Together we are going back to Christ 
and our father. In Connaught they are waiting for you. 

John (springing to his feet).—You shall not take her till she 
has spoken the final word. Nell, I offer you my heart, my home, 
my honor. This is a delusion, a trick of Satan. It will pass with 
the passing of this man. It is priestly craft snaring your soul. 
You owe your life to me, remember; I offer you mine. You will 
not be happy without me, Nell. 

Nell—I know it . . . but I have not been happy without 
Christ. 

John.—Then you are going? 

Nell.—John, no other man shall ever claim my heart. 

John (suddenly freezing).—I ask you, are you going? 

Nell—I must .. . 

John.—Back to idolatry and Papist superstition? 

Nell.—Back to Christ. 

John (turning to Mark, coldly).—Take her at once. My 
house is no place for Papists. 

Nell (in quick agony).—John, John, can’t you see that this 
is breaking my heart? 

He stands without heeding her. 

Nell.—Can’t you see that my duty to God comes first? 

He turns his back upon her, facing the fire. Nell, as if struck, 
falls back a step. Mark’s arm is suddenly about her waist. 

Mark.—Come, Nell; it is bitter cold outside, but not so bitter 
as the heart of one that has loved. 
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Nell stands for a moment with anguish in her face; then she 
goes slowly with Mark to where her cloak hangs. He takes it 
from the peg, while Nell slowly slips off her white cap and lays 
it on the table. Then he places the cloak gently about her and 
pulls the hood over head. His heavy coat soon falls from his 
shoulders, and he stands ready for the road. 

Mark (at the door).—The moon is rising to light our way 
back to Connaught. Come, my sister. 

Nell (still looking at John).—Good night, John. 

He does not turn. 

Neill (very softly).—In my heart you will always be my lover. 
Good night! 

Mark stands in the doorway while Nell passes silently out 
into the dusk. The door closes gently. 

John does not move for a moment; then slowly he looks 
toward the door. With a sudden determination, he shakes off his 
mood, walks firmly to the window and pulls the curtain shut with- 
out even a glance into the night. He goes to the door and bolts 
it with a heavy bar. He then strides back to the table. As he does, 
his eye lights upon the white cap which rests there. Tenderly he 
picks it up, running it through his fingers. With a sudden ges- 
ture he is about to crush it, but he pauses, and then slowly raises 
it to his lips. His lips quiver, and he falls to his knees with a 
mighty sob as 

THE SCENE CLOSES. 








Rew Books. 


A SCHOLAR’S LETTERS FROM THE FRONT. By Stephen H. 

Hewett. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

The letters which have been collected in this volume were 
nearly all of them written from the front. A few earlier ones 
are included as giving an idea of the writer’s character and in- 
terests. Mr. F. F. Urquhart, Fellow of Hewett’s Oxford College— 
Balliol—contributes a valuable biographical introduction, and the 
work is dedicated to the dead soldier’s old headmaster, Dom 
Ramsay of Downside. 

These letters are as interesting and as moving as any similar 
collection of the last three or four years. To Hewett the War 
was the most searching of experiences, but he took it with a 
cheerful heart. Born in India, twenty-six years ago, he was edu- 
cated at Downside, the famous English Benedictine School, and 
in 1910 won the coveted Balliol scholarship as a youngster of 
seventeen. He was as good at games as at his books, Mr. Urquhart 
tells us, and indeed played hockey for his university against 
Cambridge in 1914. A brilliant classic, he carried off the Craven, 
the Hertford and the Ireland scholarships. And he was a capable 
and devoted member of the Oxford Bach choir. On the outbreak 
of the War he received a commission in the 14th Warwicks. Six 
months after he had reached France, death came to him as he led 
his platoon into action at the Somme. 

Several of the letters are addressed to well-known Oxford 
dons. We find him writing, e. g., to Cyril Bailey, the translator 
of Lucretius, and the authority on ancient Roman religion: “If 
Newman repels you I should like to have a long argument on 
the subject. As for the Jesuits, well the army too is ‘a system 
squashing individuality,’ and (though the parallel may not be 
quite exact) we knew what we were in for and so did Father 
Tyrrell. The monastic system is traditionally a ‘militia,’ and 
as a system it has stood the test of practice and of time, as being 
—in our point of view—a means of keeping up things which we 
regard as as much incumbent on our honor as the defence of all 
that is English against all that is German.” 

Stephen Hewett had meant, if he were spared to return to 
his old school and don the Benedictine habit. But it was not to 
be. His fellow-officers regarded his death as an irreparable loss. 
“Things are very different without Stephen Hewett,” his com- 
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pany commander wrote. This little book is a worthy memorial 
of a noble spirit, and will surely have its inspiration for many 
a reader in years to come. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON FROM WITHIN. By Major-General 

Sir George Younghusband. New York: George H. Doran 

Co. $4.00 net. 

Very few Americans, or Englishmen, for that matter, could 
tell you whether or not the salt-cellar used by Queen Elizabeth 
is still extant. Perhaps it is an unimportant bit of erudition. 
Surely it is of less significance than the fact that the well-remem- 
bered queen possessed such an article contributory to savor and 
flavor. Buta very readable recent book will enlighten you on this 
hitherto possibly obscure point, and will tell many more fascinat- 
ing things beside. The Tower of London from Within is the 
creditable achievement of Sir George Younghusband, the Keeper 
of the Jewel House in the Tower. It is written in an entertaining 
style, and has a due regard for the things that are of high interest 
to the general reader. It is full of treasons and trials and execu- 
tions, vivid memories of those good old days, which were bad 
enough when they were young. Dukes and earls and courteous 
knights flit through the pages, ghostlike, silent visitors, asking 
us to remember that they were the talk of London when Eliza- 
beth was queen and Drake was hoisting sail in the Channel. Not 
the least interesting feature of the book are the many reproduc- 
tions of old prints, which aid in a marked degree in making our 
imagination sympathetic of the unrolling of ancient chronicle. 


PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION. A Study of the Peniten- 
tiary System. By Frederick H. Wines, LL.D. Revised by 
Winthrop D. Lane. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.50. 
Sir Thomas More (now St. Thomas More), the only man 

who ever cleared the docket of the Court of Chancery in England, 

declared at the very beginning of his Utopia “if we suffer your 
people to be ill-educated, and their manners to be corrupted from 
their infancy, and then punish them for those crimes to which 
their first education disposed them, what else is to be concluded 
from this but that you first make thieves and then punish them?” 

Probably this expression is the aptest text for a review of a 
book on modern penology, for it is above all on education as pre- 
ventive that penologists dwell. Mr. Lane, revising Dr. Wines’ 
classical book on the subject of the reform of the criminal 
through punishment, has above all dwelt on how much environ- 
ment, home life, the school, the city streets mean in the produc- 
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tion of criminals. Both these authorities a quarter of a century 
apart would agree in declaring that modern life first makes 
thieves, and then punishes them. 

In his additions to Dr. Wines’ book, Mr. Lane has very prop- 
erly emphasized the fact that the physical counts for very much 
less in the criminal makeup than it did twenty years ago when 
Wines first wrote. It is a question of mind and not body that 
makes the criminal, and statistics seem to show that about one- 
fourth of our prisoners are feeble minded. But as many cunning 
criminals escape conviction, this proportion is probably too large. 
It is interesting to find that perversions of the will are coming 
to be recognized as the main causes of criminality. Knowledge 
of itself does not afford much protection. 

Mr. Randolph’s suggestions of constructive eugenics to help 
in the problem of crime prevention are interesting and include 
“the abolition of certain non-eugenic customs such as the pre- 
vailing requirement that women teachers may not marry,” to 
which the modern social order needs educating, but he also sug- 
gests “the dissemination of information about birth control, 
thereby making parenthood intelligent and voluntary and de- 
creasing the number of undesired and uncared for babies” which 
would almost surely open the door to vice. It is a common fail- 
ing with many sociologists to neglect the idea of vice while devot- 
ing themselves to the thought of crime, that is, the infraction of 
jaw in such a way as might lead to imprisonment. The volume, 
in spite of belittling the natural law as a background, is a valuable 
abstract of the present position of penology. 


JOHN AYSCOUGH’S LETTERS TO HIS MOTHER. Edited by 
Frank Bickerstaffe-Drew. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$2.00. 

Anything from the pen of Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew is 
sure of its welcome on this side of the Atlantic, and these letters 
written during 1914, 1915 and 1916 will find many eager read- 
ers; they were written during the reverend novelist’s absence 
from England in active service in France and Flanders, and they 
were the last letters his mother lived to receive from him. He 
meant them to cheer and console her hours of loneliness and 
anxiety, and nothing could exceed the tenderness of the filial piety 
they display throughout. As “war-letters” they are as good as 
any written from the English trenches. Devoted readers of the 
long line of fine novels which John Ayscough has to his name, 
will rejoice to possess this book of letters, if only because it con- 
tains so many interesting revelations of the author’s personality, 
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so many valuable passing comments on his own books and those 
of his masters in the art of fiction, so many wise and moving 
reflections upon the art, religion and life of our own day. 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA. Edited by Dr. Allen Johnson, 
Professor of American History in Yale University. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Fifty volumes at $3.50 per 
volume by the set. 

The Cotton Kingdom, by William E. Dodd. Professor Dodd 
of the University of Chicago has aptly chosen the title of his study 
of the Lower South of the pre-Civil War epoch, for in that eco- 
nomic unit cotton was indeed enthroned king with its capital the 
delightful planter town of Charleston. The kingdom is well 
described, its extent, its net-work of rivers so valuable for the 
marketing of crops, its peculiar labor system, and its abominable 
despoilation of the Cherokees, Creeks, and Chickasaws in its mad 
policy to extend the cotton acreage. The heavy emigration into 
the southwestern Eldorado, where cotton magnates were speedily 
created by the high prices of cotton and the mounting values of 
negroes is accounted for by showing the industrial decline of the 
Old South through the failure of the tobacco crop and the failing 
fertility of its worn-out soil. Small wonder was it, that states- 
men of the New South came to regard cotton with favor and 
slavery as a necessary foundation of Southern prosperity. Natur- 
ally Jefferson’s philosophy was thrown aside, when theorists 
appeared who minimized man’s inherent rights and emphasized 
the Biblical and philosophical arguments supporting slavery and 
the fundamental inequality of man. The year 1850 urged the 
claims of philosophers of the stamp of President Thomas Dew of 
the College of William and Mary, of Chancellor William Harper of 
South Carolina, of the poet-novelist William Gilmore Simms, of 
Calhoun’s successors, Yancy, Davis, Slidell and Foote. Such were 
the men who like the late Pan-Germans were imbued with a mis- 
sion to extend Southern Kultur into Texas and the territories, and 
if need be by aggressive wars and filibustering expeditions into 
Cuba, Mexico and Central America. What cared they for negroes 
or for the welfare of “crackers” and “hill-billies” as long as cotton 
was increasingly profitable? Were not Southern planters the rul- 
ers of America? Was not the aristocratic society of New Orleans 
and Charleston the cream of life? The South was prosperous; 
surely its philosophy was sound. 

Professor Dodd writes from a Southern viewpoint, which is 
occasionally apparent in attempts to explain away something, or 
in a characterization of James Ford Rhode’s work as one in which 
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“the tone is perhaps too patriotic.” He is at his best in depicting 
the social and religious life and in framing a brief for the South 
as a section in which literature, science, and education were not 
neglected. His consideration of the labors of the Methodists and 
Baptists has a friendly tone as compared to his less kindly atti- 
tude toward Presbyterian divines from Princeton College and his 
harsh estimate of Catholics and Episcopalians, whom we are to 
condemn as equally diplomatic in dealing with slaves and slave 
owners. 

Of the Catholic Church in 1850 he writes: 

“The lower South had been and still was outwardly an irre- 
ligious, dram-drinking, and duelling section. The French priests 
had built a compact religious community in and about New 
Orleans, but they had not pushed this work up the rivers and out 
into the great stretches of. country where plantation life was 
dominant. Nor was their easy-going moral system entirely adapted 
to the needs of rural life. The Cathedral Church, the monastery, 
and the parochial schools filled the round of a priest’s life and 
duties. The saving of souls in distant plantations was not his 
especial concern. Dueling and card-playing and horse racing were 
not beyond the range of his own interests; why should he stir up 
a crusade against them? The faith of the Roman Catholic Church 
was, therefore, comparatively stagnant in the Lower South. 
Aside from a few churches in Louisiana and Charleston, firmly 
established parishes in Mobile, and a diocese in Florida, this 
branch of the Christian Church had not become a force in the 
planter civilization.” In a footnote (p. 98) there is added: “The 
Roman Catholics of New Orleans, whose easy-going methods 
suited some twenty or thirty thousand merchants and planters, 
contributed their mite in the direction of religious orthodoxy. In 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge, and Mobile there was a nucleus of 
Catholicism, that might under better skies have won a controlling 
influence in large districts of the cotton kingdom.” 


The Old Northwest, by Frederick Austin Ogg. Professor Ogg 
of the University of Wisconsin sketches the history of the old 
Northwest Territory from the French surrender of Montreal and 
Detroit until the admission of the Northwestern States into the 
federal union. There is a correct estimate of this section in Amer- 
ican history, but it is arrived at in the prosy way of the class-room 
lecture. There is nothing dramatic in the telling of the tale, 
though the chronicle is so replete with romantic episodes. The 
scene when Vaudreuil delivered an empire to Sir Jeffrey Amherst, 
the Pontiac conspiracy uniting all the Indian tribes from Fort Pitt 
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to Fort Chartres, the expedition of George Rogers Clark and his 
colonials, and the breaking-down of the Indian power by Mad 
Anthony Wayne at Fallen Timbers were the sort of stories that 
Parkman delighted to narrate or that Roosevelt could dash off in 
virile style. 

The writer does not hesitate to emphasize the dastardly 
action of British agents in exciting the Indians to murder non- 
contending frontiersmen, who had no connection with the Revo- 
lutionary movement. Yet when they paid bounties for scalps, 
they were but carrying out the idea of the Earl of Suffolk who 
wrote: “God and nature hath put into our hands the scalping- 
knife and tomahawk to torture them into submission.” Nor does 
he fail to suggest the importance of the active assistance of Pére 
Gibault in urging the French settlers of Kaskaskia and Vincennes, 
as well as the neighboring Indian tribes, to receive Major Clark in 
the name of Virginia and of the allied French monarch. Dr. Ogg 
then outlines the growth of population, the huge migration from 
the coast-board States into Ohio, the ventures of the Ohio and 
other land companies, the removal of the Indians, the uprising of 
Tecumseh, the skirmish at Tippecanoe which made of Harrison 
a president, and the failure of the West in the War of 1812. 
Especially valuable for the general reader is the description of life 
in Ohio where were met men of all nations. As the economic side 
is in no way passed over, the Cumberland Road and river naviga- 
tion are enlarged upon as factors contributing to the rapid develop- 
ment of the territory. 


Dutch and English on the Hudson. By Maud Wilder Goodwin. 
This volume offers a splendid picture of the old colony of 
New Netherlands, supplemented as it is with maps showing the 
location of manors, a chart of New Amsterdam and prints of such 
worthy burghers as Peter Stuyvesant, David de Vries, and Peter 
Schuyler. One can visualize Henry Hudson on his bedecked 
Half-Moon sailing in 1609 through the Narrows around the 
heavily wooded Manhattan Island, and up the lordly stream past 
the Palisades, the Highlands, and the Catskills. Yet it is hard to 
picture the mighty metropolis of today as a primeval forest, hid- 
ing here and there an Indian village. The Dutch East India Com- 
pany was not slow in establishing fur posts at Albany, Orange 
and Nassau in New Jersey and even near Hartford, Connecticut, 
nor in purchasing Manhattan from the Indians at the rate of a 
tenth of a cent an acre through the driving bargaining of Peter 
Minuit. The early Dutch location on Manhattan below the 
wooden wall (Wall Street) is interestingly described with its 
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peculiar Knickerbocker-like governors. Probably the most useful 
chapters deal with the huge feudal manorial grants to the Dutch 
and later English patroons. The Van Rensselaer manor is minutely 
described as the most typical, being quite like the expansive 
holdings of the Pauws, Melyns, Van Cortlands, Philpses, Schuy- 
lers, Van Twillers, and Livingstons. However, the Dutch days 
were soon ended and the wooden-legged Peter Stuyvesant, obstinate, 
courageous autocrat that he is described, had to surrender in 1664 
to the English fleet under Colonel Richard Nichols. It would have 
been well at this point if Miss Goodwin had developed the Dutch 
and English rivalry and the causes of the attack. 

Under the governorship of Nichols the Dutch are brought by 
tact to give their loyalty to the Duke of York and to live in har- 
mony with the English settlers, despite differences in customs, 
language, and religion. It was the same policy which in the last 
few years won the allegiance of the Boers to the British Empire. 
The Duke’s laws would seem to call for a more substantial treat- 
ment. A brief résume is given of the governorships of Colonel 
Francis Lovelace, the Cavalier favorite whose title to fame pro- 
ceeds from his establishment of the Long Island race track; of 
Colonel Thomas Dongan (the last Catholic governor until Mr. 
Martin Glynn) who interested himself in postal roads and a colon- 
ial postal service; of the maligned Edmund Andros who fell when 
William of Orange was named king by Parliament; of Colonel 
Benjamin Fletcher who antagonized the burghers by building 
Trinity Church and the merchants by his embezzling and secret 
dealings with buccaneers: of the Earl of Bellomont; of Lord Corn- 
bury a relative of Queen Anne’s whose tenure was shortened by his 
theft of public funds; of Robert Hunter, and of William Burnett 
the famous bishop’s son. It is an account of placing favorites of 
the crown who too frequently looked upon the governorship as a 
sinecure to enrich themselves and upon representative legislatures 
as an objectionable interference with their right of exploitation. 
Here we have a fundamental cause of the Revolution. The Leisler 
revolt and the famous Zenger freedom of the press trial are duly 
emphasized. Withal Miss Goodwin has made a worthy contribu- 
tion to the series. 


Age of Big Business, by Burton G. Hendrick. In his study 
Mr. Hendrick shows the development of American business from 
the competitive stage of 1865 to the monopolistic stage of today, 
from the local market to the world market, and from the limited 
liability company to the heavily capitalized trust. To find such 
an essay treating the question in an historical, conservative, com- 
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mon sense manner is indeed refreshing, especially when one con- 
siders the possibilities of the subject matter for engendering class 
hatreds, if developed by a journalist of radical tendencies. In the 
history of American business as in the American politics, there is 
much that is undeniably corrupt. However, it is not the sore spots 
of our industrial life that one cares to view under the magnifying 
lens of our intellectual muckrakers of the past generation or of 
the nihilistic parlor demagogues of today. What interests the 
student and the general reader is the rise and expansion of indus- 
try as an interpretation of America’s greatness and future. This 
interest is satisfactorily met by Mr. Hendrick’s volume. 

In 1865, the United States was a nation of farmers, artisans, 
and small business men, with but a score of millionaires and with 
a $100,000 standard of wealth. In Pennsylvania independent oil 
drillers and open air forges gave little evidence of a future Stand- 
ard Oil Company and United States Steel Corporation. Coal and 
iron were imported; natural resources were untouched; the fac- 
tories were family or partnership affairs; horse-cars encumbered 
city streets; cattle were driven on Fifth Avenue. Competition 
was destructive. The merger of a few hundred miles of railroad 
was denounced at a time, when there were thousands of oil drill- 
ers, four hundred and fifty coal operators, two hundred harvester 
companies, fifty salt companies in the Saginaw valley, fifty copper 
companies in Michigan, one hundred developers of the Comstock 
lode, thirty transportation companies in New York City, and 
uncountable lumber concerns. Combination of capital and con- 
centration of business were necessary to develop the national 
wealth and to compete for world trade. The period following the 
war marked a great change. Commodore Vanderbilt’s career is 
selected as illustrative of the transition from the old to the new era 
of business. Railroad consolidation was the idea of this genius, 
who could scarcely read and who was under the spell of clairvoy- 
ants and mediums. Vanderbilt connected New York and Chicago 
by one road instead of seventeen, cutting the running time in 
half and incidentally amassing, by 1877, the first fortune of a 
hundred million dollars. The Commodore’s idea was a success. 
Consolidation followed in every industry. 

A chapter is given to the career of John D. Rockefeller and 
the rise of the Standard Oil Company. It is not a pleasant story, 
but a mighty interesting one; the campaign against Archibald, the 
scandal of the Acme Oil Company, Archibald’s manceuvres, the 
struggle for railroad oil terminals, the gathering in of the pipe 
line companies, the forcing of rebates, the establishment of the 
trust, the legal difficulties, the wiping out of competitors and 
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middlemen, the entrance into the banking and the railroad busi- 
ness, the fight with the Steel Corporation in the Messaba and Colo- 
rado mining fields. The work of Carnegie and the Pittsburgh 
millionaires in creating the huge Steel Corporation is told in quite 
as dramatic a style. Another chapter recounts the invention of 
the telephone by Bell, its perfection by Gray, Puppin and Edison, 
and the rise of the American Telephone Company. The organiza- 
tion of public utilities is then considered with sketches of the labors, 
too often of a political nature, of Yerkes, Widener, Elkins, Ryan, 
Dolan, Hanna, Whitney and Calhoun, in obtaining control of munic- 
ipal railways. Next there is developed the consolidation of the 
farm machinery business and the incorporation of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company under the skillful manipulation of 
George W. Perkins. The concluding chapter deals with the auto- 
mobile business and the phenomenal career of Henry Ford. 


SHINING FIELDS AND DARK TOWERS. By John Bunker. 

New York: John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

Many readers who have read John Bunker’s recent contri- 
butions to the various magazines—or who know the story of his 
literary association and close friendship with Joyce Kilmer— 
will give warm welcome at Christmas time to this first collection 
of his poetic work. The volume is of generous size, and it con- 
tains many good things, as was expected of it—also a few sur- 
prises which were not expected of it. For it not only proves that 
Mr. Bunker is a poet—it rather seems to indicate that he is three 
different kinds of a poet. At one extreme he gives us the “New 
York Sketches,” very familiar and colloquial impressions of the 
metropolis in very “free verse”—scarcely rising in effect beyond 
a vivid but inelegant prose. On the other horizon we find him 
building a whole series of poetic structures—are these, perhaps, 
the “dark towers” of the title?—of which “Enemies Three” may 
be chosen as an example. These are highly traditional in form, 
exalting in tone, but encrusted with a musical but remote Eliza- 
bethan phraseology. Midway between these two extremes stretch 
the fertile meadow lands, the “shining fields,” which one likes to 
believe most truly representative of Mr. Bunker’s inspiration. 
For here are poems such as “The Flute Player,” “The Great Re- 
fusal,” noble themes nobly treated—work impregnated with the 
beauty of nature and the other beauty of pain, and with the su- 
preme and all-inclusive beauty of God. 

Two of the longest poems in the book are written in the 
manner of, in fact are dedicated to, Francis Thompson. Others 
are frankly “rumorous” of Crawshaw, of Gerard Hopkins, of Ten- 
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nyson and—inevitably—of Joyce Kilmer. That is to say, Mr. 
Bunker has enjoyed and experimented with a wide range of 
poetry. Not the less for this has he remained captain of his 
poetic soul. His is a highly personal muse, tender and chastened, 
yet capable of merriment, with the far vision of the pure in 
heart. Lyrics such as “Revolution,” “To Harsh Judgment Think- 
ing Itself Wisdom,” or, in more playful vein, “Boons,” are distinct 
additions to the sum of modern poetry. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES. New York; U. S. 

Catholic Historical Society. 

Volume XIII. of this series published by the Historical So- 
ciety presents as its piéce de resistance Part II. of Mr. Condon’s 
interesting essay, “The Church in the Island of San Domingo.” 
There are, besides, sketches of the careers of Cardinal Farley and 
Archbishop Hayes, an attractive life of Giovanni Battista Sartori, 
first Papal Consul to the United States, and an illuminating paper 
by Father Barnum, S.J., on the Catholic missions of Alaska. 
Among the shorter contributions are to be found one by Father 
Gerald Treacy on Andrew Carney, as well as a compilation of the 
literary work of John A. Mooney, and finally two papers pre- 
senting data of a particularly valuable nature—the first on the 
destruction of the Charleston Convent, the other on the question 
of Catholic “desertions” during the Civil War. 


A PADRE IN FRANCE. By G. A. Birmingham. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

This volume contains the experiences of a “ Chaplain to the 
Forces ” behind the lines in Belgium and France. 

The author, who is Canon Hannay, the well-known novelist, 
was designated a P. B., that is, one assigned to a permanent base. 
During the latter part of the War he did spiritual and social work 
among the men in the training and convalescent camps. The 
author was limited by circumstances to a field that was far re- 
moved from the spectacular action of the front lines, and conse- 
sequently is able to write nothing of those things which go to make 
a war book thrilling in movement and inspiring in bravery. 

He saw the dull, monotonous, seamy side of war with none 
of all those great movements of men in battle or the personal acts 
of self-sacrifice which make war interesting although monstrous. 
Yet he did have many opportunities in his relations with men to 
get something tangible from them which might be of value to a 
world interested as never before in knowing the life of the soldier 
in battle and out of it. And particularly, when the person in con- 
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tact happens to be a minister who might seek deeply into men’s 
souls and bring forth facts to help in the strengthening of their 
religious faith. However, if Canon Hannay saw much, he has kept 
it to himself. The book is extraordinarily commonplace in con- 
tent. It fails, like an aéroplane with a missing engine, to rise more 
than a few feet above the ground. 


WORLD’S WAR EVENTS. Compiled and Edited by Francis T. 
Reynolds and Alden L. Churchill. Vols. I., I., and HI. New 
York: P. F. Collier & Son. 

The compilers of this fine series conceived the novel but very 
logical idea of building a history of the World War from the 
writings of those men who, in other publications, official and 
otherwise, treated of some special phase of the struggle. These 
selections were made because they were the words of eye-wit- 
nesses or of those qualified by rank and position to know the 
truth of what they spoke. The first article is a reprint from the 
National Review of June, 1916, of an essay on “What Caused 
the War,” by Baron Beyens. Some of the other articles are by 
Sir John French, Roland G. Usher, Capt. Mucke of the Emden. 
We have also the judicial decision of Judge Mayer on the sinking 
of the Lusitania. The second volume contains a masterly article 
from the pen of Raoul Blanchard, and the compilers have paid 
THE CATHOLIC WorLD a well deserved compliment by inserting 
in the third volume that wonderful essay by Abbé Felix Klein 
on “The Wounded Heroes of France,” which appeared in the 
October, 1918, issue. 

Altogether one cannot speak too highly of this splendid col- 
lection. No library, whether reference or otherwise, can afford 
to be without it. It is a well balanced symposium of the best 
that has been written about the War. The problem that con- 
fronted the compilers must have been to keep the work within 
bounds. They have succeeded in this admirably, yet have chosen 
wisely and well. 


TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. By Henry James. New York: Boni 

& Liveright. $1.75 net. 

The influential position of Mr. Henry James in the literary 
foreground was maintained with such perennial vitality that 
probably very few took note of the length of its tenure; conse- 
quently, it is almost startling to read the dates of the stories 
reprinted in this volume and to be thus reminded that fifty years 
have elapsed since he made his entrance into the field of fiction, a 
young author already master of a mature, fine and individual art. 
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How distinctive his art was may be best realized by those who delve 
into the volumes of magazines of that period, and read the stories 
that appear side by side with his. From these sources the pub- 
lishers have compiled the present collection, which must not be con- 
sidered an assemblage of relics, gratifying only to devotees of the 
author. These stories have an intrinsic interest and appeal for the 
general public. It is matter for congratulation that Messrs. Boni 
& Liveright have retrieved these scattered bits and placed them 
in the arch with which the works of Mr. James span a half-century. 


SERMONS IN MINIATURE FOR MEDIATATION. By Rev. Henry 

E. O’Keeffe, C.S.P. New York: The Paulist Press. $1.25. 

A pastor is always glad to see a new book of sermons or 
meditations. A man of the métier, he has an expert’s interest in 
how others develop familiar themes, what new viewpoints, what 
striking illustrations, what telling anecdotes enhance their expo- 
sition. In Father O’Keeffe’s sermons ideas are to be met on every 
page. Such headings as “A New Sheen on an Old Coin,” “The 
Censoriousness of the Righteous,” “Jesus and the Plain People,” 
“The Moral Beauty of the Cross” will of themselves awaken 
pregnant trains of thought in a preacher’s mind, and supply him 
with a sermon antecedently to all reading of the author’s dis- 
course. His treatment of the Feasts of the year and the Sunday 
Gospels is likewise fresh and unconventional. The opening ser- 
mon of the present volume, “Hopes for the New Year,” draws 
from the circumcision of our divine Lord admirable moral les- 
sons. Even as He obeyed a law to which He was not really sub- 
ject, so the Catholic will loyally obey Church laws even if he is 
unable to discern their necessity. The Circumcision of our Sa- 
viour suggests to ourselves the spiritual circumcision of the heart, 
lips and tongue. Again, in the leaven in the meal, Father O’Keeffe 
sees a picture and a parable of religion in the modern world. 

The volume, by reason of its clearness, brevity, and talent 
for expressing practical issues in an unhackneyed way, will be 
a valuable addition to every preacher’s and pastor’s library. 


THE DEATH OF TURNUS. But W. Warde Fowler. Oxford: Black- 
well. $1.75. 

Mr. Fowler, in these critical and exegetical observations upon 
the Z£neid, Book XII., brings to a close the series of Virgilian 
studies which he so brilliantly inaugurated in The Gathering of 
The Clans and continued in Aneas at the Site of Rome. These 
masterly little books immeasurably strengthen the position of the 
jiearned author as the chief among English Virgilians. They are, 
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so to speak, the full flowering bloom of that delicate insight and 
profound learning of which the commentator’s noble chapters on 
Virgil in his Religious Experience of the Roman People were the 
bud and promise. No scholar, with the solitary exception of J. W. 
Mackail, has ever brought a surer taste or a more varied learn- 
ing to the study of the prince of poets. An English reviewer ad- 
mirably described the first of Mr. Fowler’s volumes in this series 
as “the epitome and quintessence of English Virgilian taste, a 
taste which is as remote from the common judgment of German 
erudition as from the centre thrice to the utmost pole.” 

Mr. Fowler’s choice of the twelfth book was determined by 
the fact that it is the only one of the last four which contains a 
complete story in itself, “while at the same time it forms a mag- 
niticent conclusion to the greater story of the whole epic.” It 
is matter for thought that Mr. Fowler regards the last book of 
the 4neid as the most mature of all twelve, the most revelatory 
and the worthiest of close study and leisurely reflection. 

For two years this great scholar confides to us in his preface. 
Virgil, “with his large and liberal humanity,” has been his con- 
stant and helpful companion. “It has been’—he goes on—“a 
time of great anxiety and sorrow; but the dark days are now 
passing away. As I write, it is becoming daily more certain that 
violentia, with its delusions and pretences, is not to prevail, and 
that justitia and fides are still to be the foundation-stones of our 
civilization.” 


THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS. By Louise Fargo Brown. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

It is doubtful if any phrase figuring in the well-known “four- 
teen points” has been the object of greater misunderstanding 
than that of the “freedom of the seas.” The present volume will 
aid greatly in furnishing the historical background necessary to 
a fair judgment both upon the true meaning of the phrase and 
the scope of its application. It traces both the theory and the 
practice of the international law of the sea from the earliest days 
down to the present time. It shows the various meanings that 
have attached to the principle of a free sea in successive cen- 
turies, and distinguishes clearly between the earlier claims of 
individual nations to exclusive dominion over portions of the high 
seas adjacent to their territories, and the later claims based upon 
exclusive rights of colonial commerce and upon the rights of a 
belligerent to restrict the commerce of other nations in time of 
war. The last of these meanings has now come to be the centre 
of controversy. In the event of war how far may a belligerent 
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interfere not only with the maritime commerce of its enemy, 
carried in enemy ships, but with the commerce of neutral states 
with the enemy, carried in neutral ships? Are merchant ships 
of the enemy, privately owned, to continue to be subject to cap- 
ture and destruction, or must the old American claim of the im- 
munity of private property be revived and recognized? May 
neutral ships be prevented merely from carrying contraband, or 
may their commerce with the enemy be entirely cut off even to 
the extent of restricting their commerce with neutral neighbors 
of the enemy? 

Miss Brown sketches with emphasis the underlying issues of 
commercial rivalry. She writes in an engaging manner and sum- 
marizes historical controversies in admirably succinct phrases. 
But her style suffers from a suggestion of flippancy which is out 
of place in the treatment of a serious subject. The concluding 
chapter on “The Law of the Sea Tomorrow” touches so lightly 
upon problems of such complexity that the lay reader may well 
be at a loss to follow the argument. We are promised in the 
preface a more thorough study of the period since 1713 in a subse- 
quent volume. 


DEMOCRACY. By Shaw Desmond. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. $1.60. 

This book under the form of a novel purports to give a pic- 
ture of the. unrest of the English proletariat during the several 
years immediately preceding the War, throughout the War itself, 
and continuing down through the months since the signing of the 
Peace Treaty. Denis Destin, the hero, is a Socialist who gives up 
his clerkship in the city to enter journalism and politics in order 
to advance the workers’ cause, and the progress of the story shows 
his conversion from the theory of syndicalism and direct action to 
that of militant politics and the regular processes of governmental 
change. 

The author gives a graphic account of the modern industrial 
turmoil in England, and under thin disguises presents close por- 
traits of the chief modern leaders in English politics, govern- 
ment, and labor; but as a novel the book cannot be considered an 
artistic success. It is so weighted with the various social theories 
in vogue among the innumerable political parties in England that 
the story is smothered ir the confused welter. 

As an exposition of social theory also the book must be con- 
sidered a failure, since the author seems to have neither fixed prin- 
ciples nor definite ideas, and like his hero is obliged to leave things 
much as he found them—in a complete muddle. Despite the 
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melodramatic ending with the crucifixion of Creagan by an angry 
mob, the book leaves us cold; it is inconclusive in every way. 
The style is staccato and the author effects the headless sentence 
first made popular by Carlyle. In general the author follows the 
journalese tradition, but it is high-class journalese, English 
rather than American. 


THE YOUNG VISITERS. By Daisy Ashford. With Preface by 

J. M. Barrie. New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.00. 

The question that has been agitating the London reading 
public, which has snapped up half-a-dozen editions of The Young 
Visiters in a month, is, Who wrote it? The official party, that 
is, the publishers together with such writers as Hugh Walpole, 
Frank Swinnerton and Sir James Matthew Barrie, stoutly affirm 
that The Young Visiters is “the unaided effort in fiction of an 
authoress of nine years,” and that in the present book “ the pen- 
ciled manuscript has been accurately reproduced, not a word 
added or cut out.” 

The Young Visiters tells, with childish punctuation and spell- 
ing, the story of Mr. Salteena, “ who is not quite a gentleman but 
you would hardly notice it but can’t be helped anyhow,” his un- 
happy love affair with Ethel Monticue, “ who had fair hair done 
on the top and blue eyes,” and Salteena’s friend and successful 
rival, the dashing Bernard Clark, who “‘ was rather bent in the 
middle with very nice long legs, fairish hair and blue eyes.” Sal- 
teena, who is the son of a butcher, has social ambitions and 
through his friend Clark meets the Earl of Clincham who—for a 
consideration—is to polish up his manners and introduce him 
into the higher circles. 

The book is such an extraordinary performance there will 
probably always be doubts as to the exact circumstances of its 
making. 


MERCHANTS OF THE MORNING. By Samuel McCoy. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

Mr. McCoy writes pleasing verse, and unlike many of the 
modern school of versifiers he is not at odds with life and the 
world—he is content with the great simplicities. He is neither 
sentimental nor cynical nor affected, nor does he adopt the pose 
of extreme sophistication and hard cleverness which profess su- 
periority to traditional ways of thinking and acting and feeling. 
These of course are all negative merits, but they are merits nev- 
ertheless. There is no great passion or emotion in his book, no 
sweeping vision, but what he does sing he sings simply and 
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clearly. Among the best pieces are “The Bright Day,” “The 
Hobby Horse,” and “The Holy War,” but he achieves his finest 
metrical effects in “Saran.” 


CATECHIST’S MANUAL. First Elementary Course. By Rev. 
Roderick MacEachen, D.D., Wheeling, West Va.: Catho- 
lic Book Co. $1.75. 

This volume will be most serviceable to young catechists, and 
youthful mothers in their task of guiding the opening minds of 
children. 

It is well calculated to impress upon mothers the fact that 
children are a sacred trust of God’s love, and lead them to learn 
of God’s own Blessed Mother, how to fulfill the holy office of a 
true Catholic mother. 


SECOND MARRIAGE. By Viola Meynell. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. $1.50. 

Alice Meynell’s daughter has written another novel, her sixth. 
Second Marriage, while it may not greatly add to Miss Meynell’s 
literary reputation, will, at any rate, sustain it. The setting of 
this story is in the wide flat fens of England; the characters are 
the members of a family which had possessed its lands for cen- 
turies. It is with the subtle processes of their souls that Miss 
Meynell is chiefly concerned in this book. There is first the 
marriage of Ismay, the beautiful eldest daughter, to the man who 
fJoved her with such abandonment; his death causes her return 
to her parents’ home where she meets her cousin, Arnold. The 
slow progress of their love-affair is a revelation of Ismay’s char- 
acter, and the subsequent marriage brings the story to a close. 
It is all written in a delicately beautiful prose. 


MR. STANDFAST. By John Buchanan. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. $1.60. 

Those who have read Greenmantle and The Thirty-Nine Steps 
by John Buchanan will recall a delightfully reckless character 
by the name of Richard Hannay. In the pages of Mr. Standfast 
he is the hero of an exciting secret service yarn that takes him 
to the desolate coast of Scotland and France trailing a dangerous 
and elusive master mind of enemy spydom—Graf von Schwabing. 
In this hunt he is assisted by a militant pacifist (?) and a delecta- 
ble girl, Mary, who, in the end, furnishes the satisfactory element 
of a romance. 

As it is not fair for a reviewer to relate the plot of a mystery 
story such as this, the reader must go and search for it himself. 
And in that searching we can guarantee that he will have a pleas- 
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ant, exciting and wholly illuminating time. For there are spy 
stories and spy stories; and this belongs to the other kind. It is 
not written in the usual breathless style of action that we are 
accustomed to find in most spy stories; the literary flavor is there. 
The book is excellently written. The action does not simply 
sweep along the characters; the characters sweep along the action 
—real, live people who have real blood in their veins. Another 
unusual touch is given the story by the use of Pilgrim’s Progress 
as a code. Mr. Standfast, of course, reaches his journey’s end 
after many vicissitudes. 


WAR AND LOVE. By Richard Aldington. Boston: Four Seas 

Co. $1.25 net. 

The author of these poems has been unwise enough to write 
a foreword in which he declares that his present book, unlike his 
volume, Images Old and New—*“ is a book by a common soldier 
for common soldiers.” For this statement gives the reader an 
opportunity to take issue with the British Lieutenant author, and to 
assure him that his impressions of love are the attributes of a 
special character and reveal a decidedly pathological stigma. 

There has been no lack of singing in English of the intensities 
and nudities of human passion, singing raised in a technical 
way to the levels of pretentious literature; therefore there is little 
need to specify any praise for Mr. Aldington’s method of delivery 
of his carnal moods. A confessed devotee of the lusts, he remains 
lustful amid the carnage and horrors of the battlefield; the sight 
of death does not present to him any other picture than contrast 
with the beauty of the flesh, and it would almost seem as though 
the eternal majesty of the event passed over his head unnoticed, in 
the protoplasmic yearnings of his poor, bedraggled, blood-stained 
body. The psychologists and physiologists have names and classi- 
fications for beings that reveal so clearly the marks of the brute. 
Mr. Aldington does not need the critics; he needs a physician. 


NEW RIVERS OF THE NORTH. By Hulbert Footner. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00 net. 

Mr. Footner writes a very charming account of his explora- 
tion of the headwaters of the Fraser, Peace and Hay Rivers in 
Northwestern Canada. He ascribes vividly the scenic beauties of 
river, lake, mountain and forest, the joys and hardships of camping 
out in the open without a guide, the customs and traditions of the 
Slavi Indians, and the lives of the pioneers and traders of the wild 
Northwest. The book is well illustrated by seventy-five photo- 
graphs taken by the author. 
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REZANOV. By Gertrude Atherton. New York: Boni & Liveright. 

70 cents. 

In the pleasant, convenient form of the publishers’ “ Modern 
Library ” we have now a reprint of Mrs. Atherton’s semi-historical 
novel, first published in 1906. The selection is appropriate, as the 
little book embodies an interesting incident in the story of our 
country, the projected Russian aggression in California, in the 
year 1806, and also represents the author satisfactorily. No one has 
written more effectively and enthusiastically of California than 
Mrs. Atherton; in her hands the picturesque values of such a story 
are certain of full justice. It is the historical interest and ques- 
tions of state craft that predominate in this instance, however, 
and in dealing with them the author shows that she familiarizes 
herself with her subject before attacking it. 

Further application of this excellent principle would have 
precluded such an expression as “ Romanism” on the lips of a 
Spanish Catholic girl, and other matter distasteful to Catholics. 


MARY OLIVIER. By May Sinclair. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. egal 
This is a very dull, drab life story of a most uninteresting 

personality. Mary Olivier’s relatives and friends are for the most 


part drunkards, imbeciles, lunatics and stupid atheists. The book 
is written ostensibly to set forth the author’s crude ideas on pan- 
theism, and her superficial dabblings in German philosophy. She 
is evidently beyond her depth, but that does not prevent her from 
rolling off page after page of the most incoherent attacks on every 
Christian doctrine. Her admiration for Swinburne and Walt 
Whitman may account for the immoral tone of more than one inci- 
dent she records. When the French atheist does this sort of thing, 
he is at least interesting in a flashy way, and makes some attempt 
at style. His English imitator only succeeds in being vulgar, blas- 
phemous and inane. 

oat Ekta pamgaemmaaes | 
BARBARA OF BALTIMORE. By Katharine Haviland Taylor. 

New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

This is a clear, well-written story of a Baltimore home during 
war time. The inevitable German spy gives it the touch of mys- 
tery, and the invalid English soldier hero, visiting Dr. Crane and 
his family, gives it the touch of romance. The elder daughter is 
the villain of the piece, and her selfishness and dishonesty are 
punished in good old-fashioned style. Barbara is a sweet girl 
heroine of seventeen, worthy of winning the love of any man. 
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N A Sketch of Mother Mary Lawrence, F. M. M., by the Rev. 
D. J. O’Sullivan, M.A.L. (Boston: Society of the Propagation of 
the Faith, 25 Granby Street) we find a flower of New England 
growth, blooming early in the field of the Chinese Missions. Marie 
Comtois, in religion Mother Mary Lawrence, was of French- 
Canadian stock settled in Worcester, Mass. She became a Fran- 
ciscan Missionary of Mary in 1904 and in 1914 China was assigned 
as her portion of the vineyard. The mission of Chang Chung in 
Manchuria was confided to her care, but her years were to be short. 
In 1917 she closed a life beautified by spiritual and corporal works 
of mercy, at the age of thirty-three. A priest who knew her and 
gave her the last rites of the Church, said, when asked to write his 
impressions: “To do justice to a saint, in writing of her, the writer 
himself should be a saint.” This American girl, when she saw the 
dire poverty of the Chinese poor, wished for the pennies she had 
spent for ribbons, ice cream, and candy. The story of her life is a 
mute appeal to other souls to deny self and follow the call of the 
Lover of souls. 


HE road by which souls have traveled on their journey towards 
truth is perennially interesting: but it is not often that we 
may rejoice in following the footsteps of a convert from Judaism 
—one, too, thrilling with the glad enthusiasm of that greatest of 
adventures. This is the theme of The Heavenly Road, by Rosalie 
Marie Levy. It is divided into four parts: a short survey of the 
Jewish nation as the depository of the prophecies of the Messiah, 
the life of Jesus Christ as the fulfiller of these prophecies; next 
“What think ye of Christ?” the magnet of the millions through the 
ages who have followed Him; lastly what was Christ’s mission? 
The earnest words of this convert are calculated to inspire travel- 
ing on “the heavenly road” with strength and perseverance until 
they too reach the “One Fold and the One Shepherd.” This book- 
let may be obtained at 39 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Price 25 cents, postage, 5 cents. 


OOD OLD STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, selected by 
Elva S. Smith (Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepherd. $1.50 net). 
Miss Smith, as librarian of the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
has great experience as to what sort of stories boys and girls like. 
These she has gathered from many sources. The charming illus- 
trations of Miss Bridgeman, sometimes fairylike, sometimes weird, 
but always of the enchanted land, enhance the individuality of the 
characters of the various stories. 
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E are pleased to notice a fourth and revised edition of a, 
Student’s History of the United States by Channing. The 
book is published by the Macmillan Company (New York). It 
presents in a condensed way the history of the United States since 
the days of early discovery and settlement of the continent. The 
special value of this edition is that the book has been brought 
completely up to date, concluding with a summary of America’s 
participation in the Great War. 


OLUME XV. of the Dictionnaire Apologétique (Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne), among other articles, gives a complete study 

of “Modernism;” an exposition of “Monism,” by Rev. P. Malle- 
branco, S.J., an article on the destruction of ancient “Monuments,” 
by Paul Allard, and one by Godefroid Kuth on the “Middle Ages.” 


HE CATHOLIC HOME ANNUAL FOR 1920 (New York: Ben- 

ziger Brothers, 25 cents), contains many interesting articles 
by well-known writers, beautifully illustrated. We note especially 
“Blessed Joan of Arc—Saint-elect,” by Rt. Rev. Mgr. John Walsh; 
“The Feasts of Our Holy Mother Church,” by Rev. Edward 
Garesché, S.J.; “The Rosary,” by Rev. Thomas M. Schwertner, 
O.P., and “Subiaco, The Cradle of the Benedictine Order,” by Rev. 
Michael Ott, O.S.C. 


N attractive and useful gift book is the new “thin edition” of 
the Manna of the Soul, with Epistles and Gospels by Father 
Lasance (New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.00 to $4.75, according 
to binding). 
HE New York Committee of the Fatherless Children of France, 
11 West 46th Street, offers attractive cards of Christmas 
greetings at ten cents each. The price of one such card keeps one 
little war orphan in its mother’s home for one day. Cards at $3.00 
and $36.00 representing a month’s and a year’s support may also 
be had. The committee offers further a special calendar for 30 
cents. The work of the Fatherless Children has the approbation 
of the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris. Those who help these His 
little ones, will give assuredly to the Christmas Babe Himself. 








‘Recent Events. 


The result of the month’s military opera- 
Russia. tions have been distinctly unfavorable to 
the anti-Bolshevist forces. They have suf- 
fered severe reverses on the three principal fronts. On the north 
and west Admiral Kolchak has been forced to retire on a wide 
line, and at this writing is even contemplating the abandonment 
of Omsk, the capital of the All-Russian Government. The civilian 
population of Omsk has already departed, and Kolchak has also 
ordered a preliminary evacuation of the city by the American 
hospital and such government departments as are not directly 
necessary to a military defence. It is intended to turn Omsk into 
a fortified town surrounded by trenches, but the Supreme Gov- 
ernor and the Government, as represented by the Council of Min- 
isters, will remain. 

Kolchak’s withdrawal seems to have been caused by the 
recent departure of the Czech troops from the Siberian front. 
These forces, which deserted the Austrian armies early in the 
War and joined the Russians, have been in Siberia since the Bol- 
shevist coup under Lenine and Trotzky, in opposition to which they 
placed themselves under Kolchak’s command. They have re- 
cently been ordered back to Czecho-Slovakia by the Supreme 
Council at Paris, and the gap made by their departure afforded 
the Bolshevists the opportunity for a wide advance. Kolchak 
met the menace by ordering several regiments to the scene, but 
Jack of transportation facilities made it impossible for these 
troops to arrive in time, and the retreat was decided upon. 

General Yudenitch, who in our last month’s account was ap- 
parently on the point of capturing Petrograd and had succeeded 
in wresting Gatchina, the strongest point south of Petrograd, 
from the Bolshevists, has since lost Gatchina and has been stead- 
ily pressed back by the Red armies, over a front of forty-seven 
miles. The failure of Yudenitch’s advance has been ascribed to 
lack of supplies and men, and especially to his disappointment 
in not receiving aid from Finland. According to a late report, the 
Finns have decided to send to Yudenitch’s assistance a force of 
30,000 men in a new drive on Petrograd, but this is unconfirmed. 

In the south Denikin has been forced to retire a short dis- 
tance from Orel on the road to Moscow, and has met with a num- 
ber of local reverses from the Bolshevists on bis whole front. In 
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addition he has been hampered by attacks in his rear by Bolshe- 
vist cavalry and on his western flank by the Ukrainian forces 
under General Petlura. A recent report, however, is to the effect 
that the Ukrainians have been taken in the rear by a force of 
30,000 Galicians in alliance with Denikin and that, as a conse- 
quence, Petlura intends to lay down his arms. 

It has been sometimes asserted that Kolchak and Denikin 
aim to restore Tsarism or a Russian Monarchy, but the probability 
is that the aim of the anti-Bolshevist leaders is rather to restore 
Russia geographically; that the independence of Finland and Po- 
land is only half-heartedly recognized by them, and that separa- 
tion of the Baltic States is distasteful, since Kolchak, as head of 
the All-Russian Government, continues to think instinctively of 
these States as provinces of the Russian Empire. This policy has 
caused the Baltic States to withhold their aid. For, although op- 
posed to the Soviet Government at Moscow, they are equally de- 
termined on existence independent of Russia. 

As a consequence of this desire for autonomy, a conference 
of the Baltic States is now in session at Dorpet, Livonia. Dele- 
gates from Finland, the Ukraine, Poland, Letvia, Esthonia and 
Lithuania are in attendance. While Russia is also represented. 
The Bolshevist Government has been invited to send representa- 
tives to this conference to discuss the question of the exchange 
of prisoners of war, on which further negotiations are dependent. 
The conditions for an armistice with the Bolshevists have not 
yet been fixed by the conference, but the Baltic States have agreed 
on a neutral zone and have decided to ask the Allies to supervise 
it. The Allies are not represented at the Dorpet Conference, but 
are kept fully informed of its progress. 

The representatives of the Baltic States have issued a long 
official statement explaining their attitude regarding their entry 
into negotiations with the Bolshevist Government. In this state- 
ment, which has been made public by the Esthonian Legation in 
London, representatives of these Governments point out that it is 
not their intention to intervene in the internal affairs of Russia. 
The communiqué concludes with the statement that these Gov- 
ernments are prepared to enter upon pourparlers with Russia, but 
that in order to safeguard their future, they earnestly request the 
great democrati¢ States “to supervise the fulfillment of the treaty 
should peace be concluded” between them and the Bolshevists. 

As a consequence of the disasters to the various anti-Bolshe- 
vist movements, radical changes in the Allied Russian policy are 
expected in many quarters. Rumors of a proposed parley with 
the Soviet Government are numerous, and these were given a cer- 
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tain countenance by a recent Guildhall. speech by the British Pre- 
mier. French statesmen are strongly opposed to such a parley 
with the Reds, believing that Bolshevism in Russia will fall of its 
own weight, sooner or later, and that those who aid in its down- 
fall will have the greatest power in rebuilding Russia. If the 
Allies do not do this, France believes the Germans will, and there- 
fore wants the Allies to continue to aid those forces opposed to 
the Soviets. Since Lloyd George’s Guildhall speech, Bonar Law, 
the Government leader in the House of Commons, has assured 
that body that Great Britain has no intention of opening peace 
negotiations with Lenine and Trotzky until the House of Com- 
mons has had an opportunity to discuss the subject. 


Despite the repeated demands of the Su- 
Rumania. preme Council that her troops evacuate 
Hungary, Rumania still continues her grip 
on that country, and is thus the most serious obstacle in the way 
of peace in Central Europe. The situation may be succinctly set 
forth by the statement that peace in Central Europe cannot be 
achieved till the Hungarian treaty is signed, that the Supreme 
Council will not sign a treaty with the present Hungarian minis- 
try of Premier Friedrich, which it looks upon as a mere tool of 
Archduke Joseph, and hence has demanded the election of a new 
ministry, and finally that no fair elections can be held in Hun- 
gary till the Rumanian troops have been withdrawn. This Ru- 
mania has so far managed to avoid. 

Rumania’s answer to the last three notes of the Peace Con- 
ference has just been received in Paris and voted entirely un- 
satisfactory. In it, instead of the complete evacuation demanded 
by the Supreme Council, Rumania states that she is now with- 
drawing her troops to the River Theiss or Tisza, and says nothing 
about any further removal. What Rumania seeks to gain from 
the occupation of Hungary is to fix her boundary further west 
than it was fixed by the Peace Conference. The Thiess line lies 
far to the west both of the Peace Conference’s line, and the one 
which the Rumanians hope eventually to establish. The various 
notes of the Supreme Council also insisted that Rumania recog- 
nize the fact that the value of the materials seized by her troops 
in Hungary must be deducted from the reparations due her, and 
also that she must sign the Austrian treaty or not be allowed 
to sign the Bulgarian treaty. Rumania’s reply is evasive on these 
points. 

Reports reaching Paris say that the Rumanians have begun 
to withdraw their troops from Budapest. They are evidently 
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moving back to the Theiss line. These reports say that much 
disorder accompanies the withdrawal from the Hungarian capital, 
and that “requisitions” are being conducted on an unprecedented 
scale. 

Another aggression of Rumania is her recent announcement 
to the Supreme Council that she has annexed Bessarabia, a coun- 
try about the size of Ireland, formerly belonging to Russia and 
still Russian in its customs and ideals, and apparently opposed, 
to a large extent, to union with Rumania. Since the armistice 
Rumanian troops have occupied this territory, and during the en- 
tire history of the Peace Conference, Rumania has been trying 
to have it allotted to her. The Conference favored a plebiscite, 
but this did not appeal to the Rumanians, who seemed to doubt 
their success under such a plan, and decided to make the best of 
their opportunity and boldly seize the country. As we go to 
press, elections are in full swing for the new Rumanian Parlia- 
ment which will meet November 20th. The two hundred and 
forty seats to be filled in the Chamber of Deputies are being 
sought by two hundred and forty Liberal candidates, under the 
leadership of J. J. C. Bratiano, former Premier. It is significant 
that provision has been made for the representation of Bessara- 
bia in the new Chamber. The opposition of M. Bratiano and 
also of his successor in the Premiership to the Peace Treaty as it 
now stands, and apparently the whole-hearted opposition of all 
Rumania to that document, is based on their refusal to subscribe 
to that clause of the Treaty recognizing the rights of minorities, 
whether by means of plebiscites or by autonomy. 

It has frequently been asserted that there is a lack of honest 
cooperation among the Allies in dealing with Rumania. England 
and America stand firmly for obliging her to respect the orders 
of the Peace Conference. France and Italy have been accused 
of not being really so firm as they might be. This charge is borne 
out by the fact that the French newspapers generally are favor- 
able to Rumania in the latest Hungarian controversy. France 
has economic ties with Rumania, and it is known that Italy is 
seeking to establish friendly relations with her as the new mis- 
tress of the Balkans, in view of a possible Italian conflict with 
Czecho-Slovakia and Serbia as a consequence of the Fiume inci- 
dent. 





Reports as to internal conditions in 
Germany. Germany are somewhat conflicting. On 

the one hand the number of unemployed 

has been reduced considerably from month to month. On Au- 
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gust 30th, 301,000 unemployed were counted in one hundred and 
thirteen cities. On October 19th only 232,000 unemployed were 
counted in one hundred and seventeen cities, including Berlin 
and most of the large places. The Federal Labor Ministry cal- 
culates from these figures that there are about half a million un- 
employed in all Germany, while not six months ago it was nearly 
a million and a half. From talks with officials and labor leaders, 
competent investigators assign the following reasons for this 
comparatively favorable situation: First, employees have al- 
ready gained a considerable increase in wages and other privi- 
leges all around. Second, they are tired of strikes, seeing their 
gains in wages swallowed by enforced idleness. Third, the re- 
awakening of trade with foreign countries, which has already as- 
sumed a much larger proportion than is realized outside of Ger- 
many. 

On the other hand the mark has reached the lowest value in 
its history, the American dollar at present being worth from 
thirty-five to forty marks, whereas, normally it is worth only four 
marks. Moreover, the introduction of the eight-hour day has 
crippled German industry in competing with countries where pro- 
duction is greater, and many businesses are on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. To remedy this condition, however, German industrial 
leaders are counting on the compulsory eight-hour day being 
introduced into other countries, as it has already been 
introduced into the principal trades in England, and once the 
eight-hour day is universally accepted by all industrial countries, 
they believe that Germany will not find it difficult to compete again 
in the world’s markets. 

As a means of stopping emigration from Germany, which had 
been urged in some quarters as an economic necessity, the news- 
papers are calling attention to the recent report of the German 
Mining Commission sent to France to ascertain the extent of the 
damage done to French mines during the War. The Commission 
reports that the work of reconstruction will have to be done “from 
the ground up,” and that the task is so great as to furnish work for 
all the unemployed in Germany for the next eight years. 

On November 4th a ten-day cessation of all railway passenger 
traffic throughout Germany was put into effect by the Government, 
and since November 15th only trains absolutely necessary have 
been allowed to operate. This plan was decided upon in an effort 
to prevent a national catastrophe owing to lack of coal, and to safe- 


guard the transportation of potatoes before the first frost comes, . 
the trains being used to carry only these necessary supplies. The . 
predicament is largely the result of protracted strikes in the rail- 
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way repair shops, which have prevented production of the rolling 
stock needed to offset the wastage caused by the War, and to take 
the place of the five thousand engines handed over to the Entente. 

A committee of radical leaders has issued a manifesto, an- 
nouncing that the general strike of all workers to support the 
metal workers in their protracted walkout has been abandoned, 
owing to the attitude of the Majority Socialists and of the trades 
unions. The metal worker’s strike still continues, but Minister 
of Defence Noske has adopted very severe measures to prevent the 
outbreak of the general strike. Troops have occupied the head- 
quarters of the Independent Socialists, and documents were seized 
which, it is said, prove Communist activity on the part of the In- 
dependents. 

German Bolshevists who planned to observe the anniversary 
of Lenine’s victory over Kerensky on November 7th, were foiled 
by Minister Noske. Sixty Independent Socialist and Communist 
leaders in Berlin were arrested, and processions which the radical 
element attempted to organize, were broken up by Government 
forces without trouble. In Munich, Hamburg and other large 
cities the anniversary of the Russian Red Revolution passed with- 
out incident. 

The vital statistics of the German people during the War 
period have recently been published. The total German losses, 
including deaths from underfeeding due to the blockade, as well as 
the direct losses in the armies, are now placed by the official 
statisticians at 5,500,000. The report also shows the effect of the 
War upon the birth and death rates. In 1913 the number of 
babies born in Germany was 1,839,000, and as the deaths of the 
year amounted to 1,005,000 there was a gain of 834,000 in the 
population. By 1918, on the other hand, these figures were almost 
reversed. There were 1,630,000 deaths and only 945,000 births, 
so that there was a net excess of deaths over births of 885,000. 


The past month in France has been for the 

France. most part one of expectation rather than of 

action. The Supreme Council, it is true, 

has addressed notes to various countries—to late enemies such 
as Germany and to late Allies such as Rumania, both of which 
have paid equally scant heed to the Council’s demands and remon- 
strances; but in the main the attitude has been that of waiting to 
see the result of the deliberations of the American Congress on the 
Peace Treaty. The Supreme Council on five different occasions 
has formally announced that on a certain day it would fix a date 
for the coming of official peace, and as many times has postponed 
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the date in the hope that America would be able to deposit her 
ratification at the same time as England, France and Italy, and 
perhaps Japan. In the event of the Treaty’s rejection by America 
it is the general opinion of the French press that the League of 
Nations is doomed. 

As a result of the long debates and proposed reservations of 
the American Senate, the formal deposit of ratification by the vari- 
ous countries who have already accepted the Treaty will, accord- 
ing to trustworthy information, be delayed no longer and will al- 
most certainly be made before the end of November, no matter 
what action the Senate may take. The conclusion of the Peace 
Conference seems to have been definitely set for December Ist, a 
date chiefly determined by the American and British delegations 
who insist on leaving France at that time. 

For the past few months European diplomats have been going 
ahead making plans in anticipation of the failure of the League. 
It has so happened that this work has been done largely without 
America, and the preparations for putting the Treaty into effect, 
have been made by those nations which have ratified it, namely, 
England, France and Italy. For some time it was the ordinary 
presumption that the Council of the League of Nations was to be 
more or less of a clearing-house for the execution of the Treaty. 
Several months ago there appeared one day an announcement of 
the creation of a new commission, one not named in the Peace 
Treaty. It was to be known as the Commission on Codrdination, 
and to it were to report all the Commissions not tied to the League 
of Nations, and it, in turn, was to report to the different Foreign 
Offices. Four days later its name was changed to the “Commis- 
sion for the Enforcement of the Peace Treaty.” This Commission 
now stands to play the réle it used to be supposed the Council of 
the League would play. It is to be one big, powerful piece of ma- 
chinery for the enforcement of the Peace Treaty. It will be 
stronger than the Reparations Commission, for it will have all 
the powers given to the Reparations Commission and others in 
addition. 

Elections for the French Parliament are now being conducted 
through the whole of France. After a lapse of nearly half a cen- 
tury Alsace-Lorraine will again be represented. Not a single can- 
didate in the restored provinces has been found to go before the 
people as a protester against union with France or even as a neu- 
tralist. 

M. Clémenceau is apparently fixed in his determination to quit 
party politics immediately after the general election. Whether he 
will accept the nomination to succeed President Poincaré at the 
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end of January, is still regarded as an open question, but the feel- 
ing is growing that he will not. What is generally believed is, 
that he will insist, if possible, on controlling the selection of his 
successor in such a way that Aristide Briand will not be able to get 
the nomination. In the early part of November the Premier ap- 
pointed Captain André Tardieu to a Cabinet post. Until this ap- 
pointment Briand was regarded as the only probable successor to 
Clémenceau. Tardieu was looked upon as a mere possibility. The 
latter’s entry into the Ministry, however, has greatly improved 
his chances, and he is now considered as Briand’s most danger- 
ous rival. 


No solution has yet been found for the 
Italy. Fiume problem. Foreign Minister Tit- 
toni’s compromise plan proposed that Italy 
should be given most of Istria, as well as a certain suzerainty over 
the city of Zara in Dalmatia, with a considerable number of the 
Dalmatian islands, while Fiume itself and the surrounding terri- 
tories would be a buffer state under control of the League. The 
mainland of Dalmatia, except Zara, would go to the Jugo-Slavs. 
This proposal has been rejected by the American Government as 
giving Italy a great deal of territory inhabited by enormous Slav 
majorities. Rumors are current to the effect that new proposals 
are to be made, the initiative being assigned to France in one re- 
port, while another has it that Italy has received from Lloyd 
George a pledge that a settlement of the Adriatic question, consist- 
ent with the honor of Italy and the interests of all the Allies, 
would be reached. Meanwhile disorders between D’Annunzio’s 
troops and Italian regulars passing through Fiume have been re- 
ported, but details are withheld. 

The result of the Italian elections, set for the middle of No- 
vember, are awaited with great interest. The War and the new 
method of voting have brought about a great change in the class 
of candidates for the Chamber of Deputies. The electoral reform 
consists in voting not merely for a candidate representing one 
constituency, as was the case formerly, but for a list comprising 
from ten to twenty candidates who have the same aims and polit- 
ical programme. This reform has for object to prevent cor- 
ruption, which was much easier when only one candidate had to 
be elected by a relatively limited number of electors. On the 
other hand, it has had the effect of eliminating from the lists many 
of the best known Deputies whose terms expire, such as Barzilau, 
ex-Minister and a delegate to the Peace Conference under Orlando, 
ex-Premier Sonnino, and others, who are unwilling to have their 
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names figure in lists of candidates with whom they cannot fully 
cooperate owing to differences of opinion. The two parties which 
are expected to make the largest gains are the Socialists and the 
Popular Party, or Catholics, as they are the only two parties 
which have constantly had a definite political programme, well 
organized and widely diffused. The other parties can hardly be 
called parties, as they are mere followers of a leader and are called 
after him, as, for example, Giolittiana (followers of Giolitti), fol- 
lowers of Orlando, Salandra, etc. 

The Popular Party has a large programme of reforms, among 
them being wider popular education, energetic measures for the 
development of agriculture, so that Italy may produce what is nec- 
essary for her own consumption, and the entire reorganization of 
Italian industries to enable the nation to be less dependent upon 
imports. It also requests that the Government guarantee respect 
for the Church. 

D’Annunzio has issued a proclamation to the citizens of 
Fiume setting the date of the Italian elections for the election of a 
Deputy representing Fiume in the Italian Chamber of Deputies. 
Commander Luigi Rizzo, formerly of the Italian navy and at pres- 
ent commander-in-chief of the D’Annunzio sea forces, is the can- 
didate announced by the D’Annunzio bureau of information. 


Conditions in Hungary continue to verge on 

Hungary. desperation. In Budapest alone nine hun- 

dred thousand persons are out of work; 

scarcely any money is in circulation except Communist paper, 

which is practically worthless; clothes and the necessaries of life 

are almost unprocurable. The small peasant proprietors were 

alienated by the highhanded methods of the Bela-Kun Soviet 

régime, whose mismanagement in the cities closed the factories 

and in the country produced stoppage of the food supply. The 

capital is without coal and almost without food, pumpkins and 

watermelons being the only nourishment the great majority of the 

people can obtain. To these hardships have been added recent 
heavy snowfalls accompanied by severe cold. 

Reports indicate that the suffering is very intense both in 
Vienna and Budapest because of lack of fuel and food. The situ- 
ation is made worse in Budapest by the presence of the Rumanian 
troops, who are reported to be still seizing food-stuffs and supplies 
of all sorts, regardless of the warnings of the Supreme Council. 
The Allied Commission in Budapest has been unable to let the 
hospitals in Hungary have supplies for their patients because of 
the immediate seizure of these supplies by the Rumanians. Hence 
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large stocks of medicine and hospital equipment are held in stor- 
age in Budapest under an American guard, while Red Cross sup- 
plies originally intended for Budapest have been diverted else- 
where en route, to prevent them from falling into Rumanian 
hands. The people in Budapest are reported to be cutting down 
the trees in the parks and on the boulevards, and digging out the 
roots in an effort to get enough fuel. 

The political situation also is in turmoil, and latest reports 
indicate that the Allies have taken energetic measures to bring it 
to order. Sir George Clerk, the Allied Emissary, has delivered on 
behalf of the Supreme Council at Paris, it is stated, an ultimatum 
to Premier Friedrich, whose government succeeded the short 
régime of Archduke Joseph, who in turn came into power on the 
downfall of the Soviet established by Bela-Kun. The ultimatum is 
said to notify Premier Friedrich that he must form a coalition 
cabinet within forty-eight hours, or must retire from the Premier- 
ship. The Supreme Council has taken the position that it is not 
prepared to negotiate a treaty with the present government of 
Hungary, holding that it is not properly representative of the na- 
tion. Count Albert Apponyi, the Magyar Nationalist leader and 
former Prime Minister of the Hungarian Kingdom, has accepted 
the presidency of the peace commission, which will go to Paris 
when summoned by the Supreme Council to negotiate the Hun- 
garian peace treaty, but there is no indication that the Supreme 
Council will receive this commission. 

Persistent reports for the last several months would seem to 
indicate that there is a widespread desire throughout Hungary 
for the restoration of the old monarchial form of government. 
Various names have been mentioned in this connection, the most 
frequent being that of the Archduke Francis Joseph Otto, eldest 
son of former Emperor Charles. The Duke of Connaught and 
King Ferdinand of Rumania have also been spoken of, the mon- 
archist party having issued a statement saying that, while it is 
desirous of reéstablishing a kingdom, it does not favor the restor- 
ation to the throne of any member of the Hapsburg family. In 
the doubtful event of Archduke Francis’ selection and the still 
more doubtful sanction of him by the Allies, he would assume 
the throne under some sort of regency by the State Council, as he 
has not yet reached his seventh birthday. 


November 17th. 











With Our Readers. 


LENGTHY and useful essay might just now be written on the 

forgetfulness and the blindness of the world. The nations 
apparently are so shaken with radicalism and revolution that they 
seem in danger of losing their very life.: This is, we believe, only 
apparent: yet the evil is great and far-reaching: certainly serious 
enough to merit all the thought and action that we, who believe in 
the continuance of Christian civilization, can put to it. 

* * * B 


HE Great War brought us, as a people, back to many basic 
truths we had forgotten or neglected. Strange to say, the 
world saw again and accepted basic Catholic truth which it had 
long and often ridiculed and denied. Duty was once more en- 
throned in its high place. Previously, because duty was duty, it 
had been robbed of merit. In some perverse way the world had 
divorced the voluntary from duty, and had claimed, in a fatuous 
way, that only the former was meritorious and worthy. Lowell 
had sung the modern fallacy in his Sir Launfal: “He gives nothing 
but worthless gold who gives through a sense of duty.” The na- 
tion-wide draft changed all this. A man’s highest merit was his 
duty to his country—to serve not where he wished but where his 
Government found the best use for him—at home or overseas. 
The Great War made fasting and mortification even fashion- 
able. It pressed home to men the reality and the necessity of the 
Catholic truth underlying our eternal redemption by Christ—vicar- 
ious sacrifice. The youngest among us, the healthiest, the strong- 
est, the bravest went out to die that we might live. 
The world had forgotten: the world was forced once more to 


remember. 
* * * 7 


HE War has passed. The heights to which we climbed we find 

too high and too lonely. We would return to the pleasanter 
valleys below: give over the strain and the tension—and live in 
peace. But the strain from which we thought ourselves free, has, 
in some way, possessed the valley also. We cannot escape it. The 
War still, in effect, endures. We cannot clearly analyze: we are 
at a loss to define, or to explain, but we find the valley from which 
we went forth to the hills, a changed place. The world is changed. 
How far is the change to go? Will the old peace ever reign again? 
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Does the present change mean practically a social revolution? 
Prophet indeed would be the man who could answer truthfully 
and definitely. 

Not only do we know a great change has taken place but that 
mighty forces are battling each other, and upon the successful 
play of one or the other will depend the immediate future of na- 
tions and of civilization. No man may count himself unimportant 
in the struggle. It is a war into which every man, woman and 
child is drafted for service by the supreme call of God. No one is 
exempt. And as the war of physical fighting led the world to rec- 
ognize its forgetfulness: led it to see the necessity and importance 
of basic truths, long scorned, may not this even greater war for the 
very life of Christian civilization lead many to recover ancient 
truths and renew ancient sacrifices? 

* * * * 

NE may easily allow weak imagination to play the réle of 

reason. The latter demands knowledge both of principles 
and of facts, and carries with it the heavy burden of concrete jus- 
tice. Imagination shifts the burden from self and idly pictures 
two classes—these who support law and order, and those who do 
not. Under the former it categorically classifies all who stand for 
the present economic system: under the latter all who do not. It 
does not take pains to discriminate, nor to ask itself whether, in 
making such ili-considered classification, it does an injustice to 
law and order and to the very economic system which its seeks to 
maintain and defend. 

How many, without regard to principle, stand for the pres- 
ent system because it protects them in their own injustices, 
their own violation of God’s law, and their own evil doing? How 
many stand for it unintelligently, never seeking to amend its 
faults and thus strengthen it? Its evils are not only apparent but 
glaring. Leo XIII. pointed them out many years ago. If time has 
led the world to forget them, it does not mean the world has cor- 
rected them. They are as true and as apropos today as when first 
written. Leo XIII. spoke to a world which did not and does not 
recognize nor accept his authority. It is now being forced by 
other and harsher means to acknowledge his wisdom. Reading 
it now for the first time, one might readily believe the following 
introduction was written but yesterday: 

“That the spirit of revolutionary change, which has long been 
disturbing the nations of the world, should have passed beyond the 
sphere of politics and made its influence felt in the cognate sphere 
of practical economics is not surprising. The elements of the con- 
flict now raging are unmistakable in the vast expansion of indus- 
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trial pursuits and the marvelous discoveries of science; in the 
changed relations between masters and workmen; in the enormous 
fortunes of some few individuals, and the utter poverty of the 
masses; in the increased self-reliance and closer mutual combina- 
tion of the working classes; as also, finally, in the prevailing moral 
degeneracy. The momentous gravity of the state of things now 
obtaining fills every mind with painful apprehension; wise men 
are discussing it; practical men are proposing schemes; popular 
meetings, legislatures, and rulers of nations are all busied with 
it—and actually there is no question which has taken a deeper 
hold on the public mind.” 

* * * * 

HE serious evils and injustices the Encyclical points out still 

endure, only aggravated by the greater centralization of 
wealth. It will hardly be said that the world has grown more Chris- 
tian since the Encyclical was written. 

The continuation and increase of those abuses prove, at least, 
that many who claim to be such, are not the true supporters of 
law and order and justice. They regard the present system as a 
means of making all they can get; and, provided they escape suc- 
cessful prosecution by the civil law, they are doing “right.” That 
is the simple canon of modern business. Therefore to group all 
who stand for modern business and for the entire economic sys- 
tem, without reservation, as defenders of law and order and 
Christian civilization is ill-advised to say the least. 

In similar way many who are opposing present-day evils are 
not opposed to the present-day economic system. They believe in 
it but they wish it modified and perfected unto justice. Keenly 
alive to the growing evils that have fixed themselves upon it as 
excrescences, they realize that unless the evils are removed the sys- 
tem will be carried under by the weight of its own ills. Often they 
may be high-tempered, their language may be intemperate and 
highly colored, but the justice of their plea and the less fortunate 
ones in whose name they make it, ought to lead us to see their 
merit more readily. Our souls ought to be equally—and more— 
sensitive to abuses than theirs: our hands more ready to work for 
their removal. We are but injuring law and order and justice and 
the present economic system when we class them all indiscrimi- 
nately as revolutionists. 

4 * * * 
XACT knowledge of aim and of motive is the handmaid to jus- 
tice. And justice, however irksome, will alone promote 
truth. The radical and the revolutionist would be glad if the 
conservatives would drive into their camp those who might be 
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termed the honest liberals. And much of the far-flung radical 
propaganda has this very thing for its object—to label the de- 
fenders of the present system, defenders also of the evils 
which, in defiance of Catholic principles and Catholic teaching, 
have attached themselves to it. 

In the alignment and the judging of forces there must there- 
fore be the study and the reading that will enable us to know 
“what we are talking about.” Much is heard today of the “parlor 
Reds,” of those who talked more defiantly than they acted: who 
never dreamed their preachments would be reduced to action: 
but who now find that their doctrines have been logically interpre- 
ted by more practical followers. The ideas, the teachings, the 
dogmas which their forerunners circulated by the spoken and 
written word, have brought forth action and been incorporated 
into social and economic life. Ideas are not barren. The creeds 
of today are the deeds of tomorrow. 

* * * * 

HE Catholic Faith is not only a revelation concerning eternal 

life; it is a philosophy for temporal life. It directs not only 
the individual, but, through the individual, all human relations 
and all human society. God has made certain laws for the uni- 
verse. While He abides with them, still they, as a rule, work 
their pre-ordained course. Christ our Lord has revealed divine 
truths and given them to the Church for safe-keeping. The 
Church gives them to us to carry out, and it is for us to study, to 
apply, to readjust. It is for us to know their application which is 
their philosophy. The Church does not inaugurate or create phil- 
osophy: it stimulates, protects and safeguards it. It never put into 
execution the inevitable sequence of the truth, that Christ died for 
all, namely that all men are equal. Rightly and wisely it allowed 
men to see and declare the liberty of man; the freedom of the 
slave; the integrity of the family; the onward march to Christian 
democracy. 

Under her inheritance there rests upon us the need of con- 
stant study first of her principles and her teachings, secondly, of 
the application of them to the life of our day. Human nature may 
never change: but human life in its infinite readjustments is al- 
ways changing. It is changing now with kaleidoscopic rapidity. 
To anticipate and to measure, require watchfulness, knowledge. 
The great Catholic truths are the magnet which draws in right di- 
rection all these forces, tendencies, conditions and impulses. If 
ideas always precede and guide actions, we may easily see our 
duty in the premises. We also ought to know and to read: we also 
ought to speak and cast broadcast our inestimable inheritance— 
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to combat the idealistic and evil-breeding preachments of parlor 
Socialists and zealous revolutionists. 

The growth of Catholic schools of sociology; of Catholic serv- 
ice schools; the increase of Catholic book and pamphlet literature 
on the subject are hopeful encouraging signs. Every parish ought 
to have its reading circle and study club. Every Catholic ought 
both to support and interest himself in such reading matter. If, 
in any great measure this were done, would we not send forth into 
modern society those ideas of Catholic teaching—old yet new— 
which by their divine strength would not only appeal but captivate 
and lead to far-reaching Catholic action. 


<i 





~<A 


7. advertisements of new books concerning communications 
with the dead are pitiful evidence of both the need of personal 
faith in a living God and the lack of it. For the Catholic the Com- 
munion of Saints is a living truth. We are all made one in Christ 
and through Christ with the Father. This is a fact—not to be 
made so at some future date and after death—but by the power of 
Christ, here and now. It is the forgetfulness of this fact that has 
made the world forget God. Man is so poor and God is so gener- 
ous. The medium in which He gives us life with Him is Christ, 
His Divine Incarnate Son. By reason of his faith a Catholic 
knows he lives with God and also with his beloved dead, because 
they also live with God. The integrity of time and eternity: of 
this life and the life to come: of his loved and loving ones here 
and hereafter, is by that Faith preserved and perfected. 
* * * * 
HE life of God for man is the imitation of Christ. Christ as 
Man accepted not only the will of God: but He bowed His 
sacred Head even to the will of man. He came to do the will of the 
Father Who sent Him. He never sought to anticipate it. In this 
He gave a supreme example of a supreme truth—that belief in 
God exacts acceptance of and confidence in His will. To strive to 
anticipate it: to strive to lift the veil from a future which He has 
decreed to be dark, is fundamentally to question His right as our 
Creator and His will as our God. The first of the Ten Command- 
ments is the basis of all the others. Weaken that, and the whole 
structure of one’s obedience is weakened. 
* * * * 
Kae cult of spiritism and spiritualistic séances and all and 
everything connected with them is an index of the lack of 
faith in God. They who walk without Him give themselves to 
everything that in turn gives promise of supplying His absence. 
Superstitions, charms, taboos multiply: and those who refuse to 
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accept the magnificent reasonable truths of Christianity give 
credence to paltry, inconsequential and unreasonable beliefs. 
* * * * 

‘ ie grave importance of the whole question should lead us 

not only to watch against, but positively avoid, everything 
that urges or tempts us to know the future. Little may be thought 
of fortune-telling. Many who indulge in it call it trivial; they 
claim not to consider it as serious. It is a pleasant contest of 
clever guessing. But is it not true that every one of us is more or 
less affected by what is told us of our future? No question is more 
interesting to everyone of us. Our souls are open-eared at once 
when the word is mentioned. Our own fears and ambitions have 
already made them superlatively sensitive. When prophecy falls 
upon them we at least have the burden of rejecting it and assuring 
ourselves we give it no credence. And this burden is ours even 
though it be but the reading of palms, or of a teacup or an up- 
turned cut at cards. The cultivation of positive faith in God and 
His providence through all the mazes and tragedies of life is dif- 
ficult enough. We are not free to handicap it even in the slightest 
way. We are not free to think ourselves so certain of absolute 
trust in Him that we can afford to juggle with necromancy. 

* * * * 

OD has divine, infinite concern for our souls and our bodies, 

for our present and our future. To prefer any other means 
to Him is certainly questioning and endangering that intimate 
personal trust and love that should bind us to Him. To live up to, 
to walk with a large-hearted, big-minded human friend taxes every 
power we have. To live worthy of him, we often feel, is quite 
beyond our best powers. We can but give him, we say, what we 
have and this we give gladly. 

To walk with God is to walk with Divine Omnipotence. To 
give Him absolute trust and utmost confidence is the first condi- 
tion of divine companionship. Then through His divine power He 
will raise us up to heights that of ourselves we could never attain. 
It is worth while to let Him work His holy will in us—whatever it 
may be. And thus our hearts shall possess what it was never pos- 
sible, in their brightest dreams of the future, to conceive. 


_ 
<i 


N the September, 1919, issue of THE CATHOLIC WorLD, we spoke 
of the missionary call from the East and how Maryknoll had 
and would continue to answer it. Father Francis Xavier Ford, 
a graduate of Maryknoll, speaks of how compelling that call is 
even in the silence of the night at Yeungkong, China: 
“Benedicte, Stelle Czxli, Domino.—The sky at night is a won- 
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derful gift of God to us. Especially these cool crisp nights when 
its blue is deeper and the stars seem close and compel our admir- 
ation. It is all so peaceful, so removed from grosser life, God-like 
in its silent speed and gentle power. 

“It is a nightly call to thoughts of the foreign missions. 
Even to the natural man it brings the questioning thought of what 
the other half of the world is doing. Even the purse-proud feel 
small in presence of its majesty. It makes us all so childish in 
our puny might, and purifies and clarifies our relations with the 
universe. 

“It takes our thoughts from self and selfish seeking, and as 
though in contrast with its cold spirituality, it warms us to our 
fellow-man. The twinkling lamps of the hillside homes or city 
streets are mellowed in our thoughts and we feel grateful for 
their warmth. 

“To the missioner its silent appeal is bewitching. The famil- 
iar stars watching over a strange land are links with home. They 
are His comforting angels—God’s eyes that watch with Him, that 
aid Him in his review of the day’s work, that teach him peace, 
perhaps, when the heat of the day and the drain on his smiles 
have been trying. 

“They reassure Him that the world is God’s, though men may 
not heed Him; they promise by their steady light to praise the 
Lord and give Him glory while the few worshippers in the heathen 
night are sleeping.” 


— 
<> 


6“ [* makes one’s heart bleed to read the appeals of the mission- 

aries among the negroes in our South—and to realize how 
helpless we are to send them more than a mere pittance.” So 
speaks an appeal from the Catholic Mission Board for work 
among the colored people. 

That Board at present pays the salaries of one hundred and 
forty-nine sisters and of fourteen priests. The salary paid the 
latter is only $15 per month—so that the “overhead” must be 
slight indeed. Indeed the entire monthly payroll is only $3,240. 
Yet the Board has difficulty to meet this. It yearns to be able to 
extend its efforts, for the need is pitiable. Therefore the appeal 
goes to the Catholics of America. The office of the Board is One 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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